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Foreword 

A VARIETY of proposals exists for the iiOprovement of 
the teacher salary structure so that the schoob can 
compete more reahstically for new staff and can encourage 
and reward the /growth of the existing staff. The need to 
elevate the maximum salaries to which teachers may aspire 
is frequently basic to such proposab. The desirability of 
recognizing superior teaching performance on a differential 
salary basb b also cited. One proposal, which b periodically 
offered as a resolution to these concerns, is the adoption of a 
merit salary policy for teachers. 

Thb bulletin b an examination of the practices and 
procedures for the administration of a merit salary policy 
as part of the teacher compensation program. It analyzes 
the procedures for the implementation of a merit salary 
policy in six school districts whbh are prominent examples 
in thb field. In addition, it touches upon a few basic points 
on which some agreement and conflict are apparent. The 
advisability of a merit salary policy b a rather controversial 
question, and thb report b presented only, as a description . 
of the six programs. It concentrates on the adminbtrative 
features' and refrains from value judgments relating to 
policies among the six as well as with respect to the pros and 
cona of merit rating. 

The Office of Education wbhes to extend its s|Q^re appre- 
ciation to the school systems and their supenntendentS' who 
cooperated in the preparation of thb bulletin. 

Eric R, Baber, Aasuftani Commissioner, 

* Division of Elementary and Secondary E^alion. 

Fred F. Beach, Director, 
Administration of State and Local l^hool Systems. 
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Ohapter I 
Introduction 

T he schools of the Nation face many problems which are a 
direct result of the lack of sufficient financial resources available 
to those schools. Thera problems would include adequate instruc- 
tional material, buildings, and staff. For those affecting the staff, 
teacher compensation is of major concern. 

Beyond the critical issue of the appropriate means' through which 
sufficient funds to support salaries might be established, there is also 
the issue of the policies through which these funds should be distributed 
for the compensation of teaching services. Currently,' the most 
common method of administering a teacher compensation is*ogram is 
through the use oif a sin^e salary schedule which differentiates 
salaries only on the bases of years of experience and level of training. 
Other factors for differentiation which are presently being utilized 
include rax, dependents, test scores, extra assignments, and promotion 
to positions involving additional responsibilities. 

There are at least three other bases for di£ferentiation which receive 
some attention. First, there is the su^estion that the salary schedule 
for teachers should reflect the current imbalance of supply and demand 
in particular areas of coll^ study. Physics and mathematics 
teachers, for example, are not available at current salary rates to 
meet the demand in our secondary schools. Hence, it is ai^ued there 
should be a salary differential which enables the schools to compete . 
with other employing groups for the most capable college graduates 
in those fields. 

The second proposal is to provide greater differentiation of assign- 
ments within the teaching staff. With such a differentiation — e.g., 
team teachers, teaching aides— there can be provided position speci- 
fications which establish different degrees of responsibility and, 
hence, a differentiated salary on the basis of the level of responsibility. 
The use of an extended contract to provide comprasation for profes- 
sional activities conducted during the summer, such as teacl^g Or 
.curriculum development, is another example of such additional salary 
for additional responsibilities. 

But over and above these practices and proposals, one of the most 
publicized issues in salary policy development is that of differentiating 
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salves on the basis of differentiated levels of teaching effectiveness 
with that effectiveness to be defined through an evaluation of the 
teachers level of performance with respect to certain locally estab- 
lished cnteria. This is the definition of a merit salary program used 
throughout the remainder of this pliblication. 


Purpose of This Bulletin 


A good deal of inter^t currently exists in the merit salary programs 
for teachers. This interest is not at all confined to those individuals— 
the teachers— so directly affected by such salary policies. A number 
of statements on merit programs have appeared recently in current 
hterature which have contributed to the discussions by the lay citizen 
as T^ell as the-professional educator. 

The (Mce of Education receives a large number of requests for 
information on salary programs for teachers. This is a result of the 
national interest in improving ^he quaUty of education through 
salary programs for teachers. The OflSce of Education has little 
matenal available through which requests concerning merit programs 
cau be satisfied. It is the purpose of this bulletin to provide a readv 
reference for those individuals who are interested in the policies and 

procedures which describe a few selected merit programs as they are 
now operating. 

Six school sj^tems/ each receiving a high degree of national atten- 
tion on their existing merit pro^ams, have cooperated in this endeavor. 
Thero districts have been queried as to the types of requests for infor- 
mation which they receive. The material which follows attempts to 
answer the more common questions which are raised and to provide 
at least a minimal understanding of the policies and regulations under 
which cuirent plane are administered. The absence of such a state- 
ment as this has apparenUy forced many groups to become involved 
m the pros and cons of the desirability of a merit program, with 
httle understanding of the actual practices within merit programs or 
of the controversies and agreemente existing within and among such 
plans as they actually operate. 

Fin^y, it must be emphasized that it is not the purpose of this 
buUetm to enter the merit vs. nonmerit controversy over salary 
policies. ^ The analysis is purely internal, within school merit pro- 
grams which are now in operation. 


School. p*rk Foiert. ni.; Sommlt. NJ.; Weber 

Behool DtotHct, Ogden Utah; and Weat Hartford, Conn. 
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Some Definitions 

It is assumed that many of the readers of this publication are not 
familiar with the terminology commonly^tilized to describe proce- 
dures for the development and administration of teachers’ salary 
Bchedules* Also, a few such expressions are unique to merit schedules. 
For these two reasons, the following definitions, not necessarily 
standard but applying to this text, are given: 

Merit salary program.— k procedure for differentiating salaries on the basis 
of demonstrated performance between two or more teachers with similar 
instructional assignments. Thus, a salary differential paid to a depart- 
mental chairman or to team teaching leaders is not considered, within these 
districts, to be a part of a merit salary prog^m. Persons receiving such a 
differential in salary would be selected for the assignment on the basis of an 
appraisal, but the additional pay would be for the performance of additional 
duties. A salary differential bslsed upon a performance appraisal between 
two third-grade teachers, for example, with similar experience and education 
would be considered as a merit salary. The merit program consists of two 
basic parts — the evaluation or rating and the merit [award or salary based 
upon that rating. 

Single salary schedule. — The structure through which salary policies are 
currently administered in the vast majority of the school districts of the 
Nation. It is based upon two elements — experience and preparation. It 
does not distinguish on the basra of grade levels or subjects taught, marital 
status or number of dependents, or sex.* Typically, there will be a specified 
number of years in which the maximum salary can be attained, and there 
will be one or more classifications or columns which recognise the earning 
of additional degrees or hours of course work. 

Basic salary schedule. — A district with a merit salary program may administer 
two separate schedules. The first is the basic and generally single salary 
schedule. The second is the schedule which provides for the merit awards. 
Several of the six districte discussed here have only one and hence a basic 
schedule. Within the text, the basic schedule refers to the single salary 
schedule for the teachers not receiving merit awards. 

Minimum beginning tnfnry.— The minimum starting salary for a teacher 
new to the district, with a bachelor’s degree, but no previous teaching ex- 
perience. 

Maximum salary attainable. — The highest salary which the teacher attain 
in the district without being assigned additional duties. A degree above 
a bachelor’s may or may not be a prerequisite. 

Minimum years to maximum. — The shortest possible time span in which a 
beginning teacher with a bachelor’s degree only can advance to the maximum 
. salary attainable. 

. . ^ 

Recognition of advanced degree. — The attainment of an automatic salary 

award on the Iwis of an earned advanced degree. This may be in the form 
of an additioiml column on the schedule providing for a high^ salary and/or 
it may result in a provision permitting a higher maximum through an addi- 
tional number of steps <m the schedule. 
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Salary ttiieduh $tep$. — Normally^ each step ia 1 year on the movement from 
the minimum to the maximum salaries. However, thbo may also be aodel- 
eration in whioh multiple steps are attained in 1 year. > 

Jncremento.— E^ch step is assumed to have a monetary value approzimatuig 
an annual raise exdbsive of any general elevation 'd the salary schedule. 
This is true of the single salary schedule. It may or may not be true of the 
merit schedules described here. Within these schedules,, the increment may 
vary from year to year or between different classifications of merit teachers. 
A numerical rating. — The result of a procedure which reduces the formal arid 
informal evaluation processes to an arithmetical score and from which the 
amount Of the merit injerement is determined. 

Voluntary participation. — A provision by which tea'chers are evnluated for 
the merit salary program only with their prior consent. This does not, 
of course, apply to the standaitl staff evaluation program. Only one district 
in the six studied has such a provision. 

A gvota on merit awardo. — A limitation on the numbw of teachers who can 
be receiving a merit award at any one time. The standards of ‘‘superior” 
or “copipetent” are based solely upon the district norms and do not rdate 
these standards to any national, professional, or other north. 

The limite of ike teaching role. — ^The evaluation program may be Umited to the 
classroom, or it may be expanded to include the teacher’s responsibilities and 
contributions to his school, district, community, profession, and the Nation. 
The evaluator. — ^The individual(s) maintaining'.^the rwpoi^bility for thcj 
preparation of statemoite (lescribing the performance level of .the teaching 
staff for the purpose of saliuy determination. This responsibility need notf 
necessarily, but ordinarily would, include any remedial or developments 
work with the teacher. Within this text, the primary evaluator is, with one 
exception, the teacher’s principal. / 

Claeeification of performance levele. — Within this text, the variations in |^r* 
formance levels as determined by the evaluation of the staff are determinants 
of the annual salary which the staff members receive. These performance 
levels might be considered correlative with Such descriptive phrases as supe- 
rior, competent, and outstanding. Since thrM of the six districts do not use 
the term ‘‘merit” to describe their progra'msy'a merit vs. nonmerit classifica- 
tion would be misleading. However, within the chapter on salary programs, 
performance levels are tlassified according to placement on the salary schedule. 
Firud evaluation conference. — ^The conference\ between the teacher and the 
principal at which time the final appraisal which determines the salary is 
developed and/or reported to the teacher. '^Hiis should not be confused 
with the periodic formal or informal princip^-teacher conferences which 
take place throughout the year. 

The Uterit award — aleo merit increment. — Genera^, the merit award refers 
to tbf^nnual incream in salary beyond that Which is received by those 
teaeb^n on the basic salary schedule or the nonjli^ritorious teacher. How- 
ever, award may also be in the form of acceleration upward on the 
sohediMe (2 or 'more steps in 1 year), er it may ble in the form of supermaxi- 
mum, a step or more beyond that attainable oh the basic schedule.,, (The 
withhowng of the annual increment is^ in a sense, a form of a merit schedule.) 
Rating procedure. — Examination of the procedures utilised in the six selected 
selid^'l^tems will reveal two rather contrasting approaches to the evaluation 
procM. is to place great emphasis upon the development of specific, 
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detailed, evaluative criteria which may be’ checked or rated and then weighted 
in the summation of a final numerical score. The other is to rely almost 
entirely upon descriptive statements of the evaluator and evaluatee — state- 
ments which' are based upon some prescribed criteria but which are narrative 
in nature rather than statistical and which do not produce a final numerical 
rating. 

It would be inappropriate to use the terms "objective” and ’Subjective” 
to contrast these two approachas.'’^ A subjective evaluation is, by definition, 
inclusive of personal bias. As^bjective one is, by definition,' impersonal 
and unprejudiced. Each of these six districts would accept the apparent 
fact that a degree of subjectivity must exist within their evaluation proce- 
dures, regardless of the degree of specificity of criteria. Eyh would alto 
stress the effort to be as unprejudiced and consistent as possible, regardleu 
of the absence of measurable data upon which the evaluatton might be based. 

The evident contrast between the two evaluation approaches might be 
stated as one of "quantification” rather than subjectivity or objectivity. 
Within this text, then, quantification is used to describe the extent to which 
an arithmetical score is compiled, weighteeb and summed u an indication 
of the performance level of the teSacher. 


Six School Districts Studied 

A brief description is given here of each of the rix school systems 
having a salary policy which recognizes competency on the basis of 
an evaluation of past performance and whose merit programs are 
studied. The superintendents, or their representatives, met twice- in 
the spring of 1962. • The Office of^Sducation'^as invited to have a'rep-- 
resentative attend each of these iheetings. At the cbndusion of the 
second meeting, these six districts ^eed^ to cooperate in the prepara- 
tion of this publication. Their Operation was defined as (1) the 
provision of the necessary informational material for the compila^pn 
of a statement, and (2) a review pf the data in regard to omissions, 
additions, and corrections of factual statements relating to each U9^- 
vidual fichool district’s merit progran). The six school systems indudie : 

Canton, Conn . — The Canton schools are located at Collinsville, a Hartford 
suburb. The enrollment is approximately 1,200 with an instructional staff 
of 65. The present salary poUcy has bc^n in effect since 1957. 

Ladut, Mo . — Ladue is a St. Louis subut^ The enrollment is approximately 
6,000, with an instructional staff of 300.1 The present salary policy has been 
in effect since 1954. 

Aieh Toumthip High School, Park Foreoi, lU . — Park Forest is a Chicago 
suburb. Rich Township High School is a Mparate high school district, 
grades 9-12, with an enroUment of approximately 2,300 and an instructional 
staff of 125. . The present salary poUoy has been in effect since 1953. 

Summit, NJ . — Summit is a sq|u)^n community west of Newark. The 
enrollment is approximately 4,200) with an instructioipil staff of 240. The 
present salary policy has been in effect since 1959. (An infpraial procedure 
dates as far back as 1937.) 
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Weber School Dietrict, Utah . — Weber is a, county district surrounding the city 
of Ogden. The enrollment is approximately 14,000, with an instruotionai 
staff of 560. The present saiary policy has been in effect since 1968. 

Weet Harlford, Conn . — West Hartford is a suburban district. The enroll* 
jnent is approximately 12,500, with an instructional staff of 700. A merit 
salary policy has been in effect since 1953. The current program, however, 
was Wtiated in 1960. 


Organization of the Bulietin 

The six merit programs are presented through an analysis of three 
major topics, ^irst, attention is given to the goals of the salary pro- 
gnun. Second, the salaiy schedule itself b examined, including the 
provisions for the merit awards as well as the basic salary sch^ule. 
Third, the evaluation procedure through which the merit award is 
. determined is dbcussed. In addition, one chapter b devoted to ex- 
tracts or examples of material and forms currently utilized within 
these six dbtricts. 

The major portion of the material b, of course, a collection of direct 
statements from pamphlets and regulations prepared for use wi thin 
each of the six dbtricts. The reliance upon such a source has resulted 
^ in a highly mechanical approach to staff personnel adminbtration. 
Inerefore, the description of the evaluation procedures in impersonal 
terms should be viewed in light of the source of the information — the 
printed materials — ^which are in themselves impersonal. The salary 
schedule Ibted are for the 1962-63 school year. 
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Chapter II 

Some Major Considerations 

* 

M uch of the material in the chapters to follow describes 
the six merit programs in such a way as to point up differences 
in policy and regulations. It should be emphasized, however, that 
above and beyond these obvious differences, some of which are of 
fundamental importance, there is one major area of agreement — the 
commitment, in each of the six districts, to a salary policy which at- 
tempts to differentiate salary on the basis of superior performance — a 
search and a subsequent reward for meritorious service. Subsidiary 
to this commitment is the belief that only ^through a merit salary pro- 
gram is it possible for a school to offer the type of maximum salaries 
which can place the school in a defensible competitive position for 
the selection and retention of highly qualified college graduates. 

Within the areas of major salary policy disagreement, as evidenced 
within the selected systems, there are two of critical importance. The 
first is the purpose of the merit salary program. Although this is a, 
or rather the, basic question facing all salary policies, including those 
of nonme^t as well as merit districts, the policies as stated within . 
these six districts establishing the goal of the merit program m:e of 
particular significance. ; 

The second major concern is more of an internal question within 
districts operating merit programs. This question is one of the feasi- 
bility as well as the desirability of attempting to define teaching effec- 
tiveness in rather specific statistical terms. This attempt to quantify 
the evaluative criteria underlies the vital issue of measurement versus 
evaMiation. 

There are several issues of importance which also need some exami- 
nation but which are of lesser concern than these two. These include 
the definition of the limits of the teaching role which are to be evalu- 
ated for merit-rating purposes. The use of a single column schedide, 
negating the importance of an advanced d^ee, is another example. 
These, and a few other such issues, are examined in this chapter. 


Purpose of the Merit Salary Program 

The purpose for which each of these six districts main*^ins a merit 
program has been ascertained only through examination of the written 
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statements available from each of the districts. The moat obvious 
purpose, of course, is to replace or supplement a single automatic' 
salary schedule policy which has been deemed, by the particular dis- 
trict, to be unsatisfactory for the needs of that district. This purpose 
also applies, in an inverse sense, to other schools which have abandoned 
merit programs for a single salary schedule. However, within these 
six districts the goalsAre examined in a positive sense of addition rather 
than negation. 

It is appropriate to emphasize again the distinction between the 
merit salary and the evaluation through which the merit salary b 
established, the merit rating.. The need for thia emphasis is apparent 
as one attempts to differentiate the goals of a merit salary program 
which are umque from those of a single salary schedule. For example, 
“An orderly plan for the coiripensation of teaching services" is not 
umque to a merit program. The payment of salaries “commensurate 
with performance" is a goal which may be considered unique. Yet, 
these two goals are both listed within the objectives of a merit program 
in the same district. 

Within these six districts, the slated goals of the merit programs 
tend to fall within three classifications. The first — individual initia- 
tive — ^would relate the existence of a merit program with the preserva- 
tion and growth of an economic sysiem in a democratic society, hold- 
ing that salary recognition of performknce is an axiom of the American 
way of life. The second stresses the instructional improvement ob- 
jective. The third relates the goal to mejecruitment and retention 
of superior teachers. 


Individual Initiative 

The term “individual initiative" is used to include a variety of 
goals, or principles, upon which merit programs may be justified. 
One such goal would be the importance of paying individuals on the 
basis of their contribution to society. Such a justification is difficult 
to accept as a principle because of the practical matter of determina- 
tion of the value of the contribution, not only for teachers but for 
all individuals. It is more justifiable to consider a wider concept of 
compensation for services rendered which stresses the traditional 
American principle of individual initiative, with freedom of the 
individual to pursue his livehhood, restrained only by the laws and 
moral codes of his society, and with a reward system which dbes not 
negate the importance of that initiative and freedom. 

Only one of the six districts has included thia factor of individual 
initiative with the written material describing the goals of its merit 
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program. Ladue has done this by defining the purposes of American 
education rather than the piuposes of the merit program. The 
Ladue statement notes that a goal of American education is the 
promotion of democracy as a “way of life” and a plan of government. 
This plan has certain delineated political, social, economic, and 
moral aspects. 

Since the economic aspect is significant for the salary program, 
with the emphasb upon a competitive economic system which rewards 
and encourages individual initiative, the position is that a single 
salary schedule stifles such initiative, slows the pursuit of excellence, 
and encourages the transfer of personal responsibility from the 
individual to the State. 

Although this position is related to the frequently stated principle 
of equating merit salary plans with a pure free enterprise system, 
such a relationship b not basic to the Ladue statement. If teachers' 
compensation programs were to be conceived in terms of a free 
enterprise philosophy, it could logically result only in an individual 
baigaining arrangement between the teacher and the board of educa- 
tion or, in the absurd extension, between the teacher and each indi- 
vidual parent, as Liebennan* has pointed out. 

The Ladue position would deny any such goal of individual bar- 
gaining for salaries. Instead, it argues that (1) teachers are not 
unique in their desire for recognition of superior performance; (2) 
teachers are no less motivated by the economic reward as a form of 
recognition than individuals in other occupations; and (3) a basic 
principle of American society is to encourage such superior perform- 
ance through the absence of any governmental restraints. Thus, 
this position would ultimately rest upon the belief that a merit 
salary plan is consistent with the economic system of this Nation 
and that it is difficult for our youth to accept this principle if their 
instructors are, through their daily exbtence, denying its vitahty, 
just as it is difficult for the instructors to teach effectively about an 
economic system to which they are not a contributor nor a recipient 
of its strength. 

Ladue would not, of course, deny that the instructional program 
would be improved through a sound merit program. Certainly 
better teachers may be recruited and. retained in the classroom. 
However, Ladue would argue that these factors are extraneous in 
the more basic position and, hence, can ignore any “burden of proof” 
question. They are considered extraneous to the goal of providing 
an absence of governmental restraint on the individual’s personal 
aspirations and ability. The automatic single salary schedule is 
viewed as providing both a governmental and a moral restraint. 

i Myroo Ueberman, Bdaoation at a Profstiton, Englewood CUlb, N J., Prentloe-Hall, IW. p. 408. 
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This position may be critwized in its s 



ition that the teacheis 


in^t, m their daily existence, provide modilw the types of citizens 
who are Iwing developed as a goal of the iWtictional program. If, 
^for example, this model is important in the economic sphere, is it not 
^ import^t in other areas of our society? Ladue would answer 
in the affirmative, that the teacher is expected to be such a model 
Teaching is accomplished through practice as well as precept. This 
is apparent in an examination of criteria developed for the description' 
of the “superior tether." There is considerable emphasis upon the 
teacher s moral, social, and political responsibility and behavior within 
^e school as well as within the community. This responsibility must 
include the freedom necessary to exercise it. 


Improvement of Instruction 

Since the improvement of instruction is an objective of all evalua- 
tion programs, reprdless of the salary proposal, it is difficult to make 
a one-toH>ne relationship between evaluation and merit salaries. Like 
many purposes lo^which school funds are expended, the improvement 
of instrection is a worthy goal. The difficulty in assigning instruc- 
tional improvement as a unique goal of a merit salary prograip is that 
the existence of evaluation programs, of inservice training, of sound 
pe^nnel practices, or even the entire area of curriculum development 
is indispensable to the nonmerit as well as the merit schedule. In 
adffition, to use instructional improvement as a s^ary goal would 
logically imply that the salary differential was the significant factor 
and that the amount of the differential was of lesser importance, or 
that the same result could not be obtained through a differential 
based upon a differentiated assignment. Lastly, such a goal over- 
looks the alt^atives through which a similar expenditure of funds 
might be utilized for the improvement of instruction. Thus, a 10 
percent merit increment must be weighed against, say, a 10 percent 
reduction in class size. Since such a reduction in class size, or the 
installation of air conditioning, or floor carpeting— all have instruc- 
tional improvement as a goal— funds utilized for merit programs 
must be evaluated against such other expenditures. 

The foregoing stat^ents on the attempt to justify merit salary 
programs on the basb of a unique contribution to instructional im- 
provement are made only to point up the need for a careful dbtinction 
between merit pay and the evaluation, or merit-rating, procedure 
through which the salary differentiation is determined. They do not 
deny the instructional improvement goal— it is simply ignored. 
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However, to ignore the issue is not to suggest that a position for a 
unique relationship between merit salaries and improvement of 
instruction cannot be stated. This position, as evident in most eidst' 
ing merit programs, assumes a strong relationship between motivation 
and monetary reward. For, with few exceptions, merit salaries 
become part of the teacher salary policy with a view toward improving 
the performance of the staff members. Certainly, a corollary goal is 
the recognition of past, superior performance. But the emphasis is upon 
a stimulus toward future excellence. The monetary award is only, 
one segment of the total reward system. That it is, however, a 
significant factor is well accepted, and within the monetary reward 
program, most proponents of merit salary programs would argue that 
the differential salary, based upon an evaluation of performance, is 
also a significant factor. 

If this incentive is assumed, then it becomes possible to argue the 
uniqueness of a merit salary program in terms of staff evaluation, 
supervisory, and developmental programs. That such programs may 
and do exist apart from a merit schedule can be grant^. However, 
through acceptance of the validity of the assumption that such a 
salary-motivation relationship exists, it b then possible to assume a 
relationship between the differential and staff evaluation, 

supervisory, and developmental programs. 

Thus, the uniqueness of a merit salary program as being contribu-^ 
tory to the improvement of instruction b based upon the principle of 
salary differentiation as well as in the amount of the differential, 
.r. Not only b the teacher motivated toward more effective teaching 
practices and toward stronger personal and professional growth 
programs, but also the evaluator performs at a higher level of appraisal 
as well as leadership. No deniid b made of the importance of non- 
raoneUry rewards toward motivation, since thb b apparent in non- 
merit schedule dbtricts. Instead, the differential b viewed as one 
additional incentive, provision for which can be found only in a 
merit salary policy. 

Thb, then, becomes the alleged unique characteristic of a merit 
salary program as related to a positive .change in the quality of the 
instructional program. Whether it b ilndeed unique depends upon 
one’s acceptance of the validity of the assumption as to the motivation 
and salary differentbtion for indiyiduab in nonprofit-makmg organba- 
tions. Yet, as suggested above, to deny its validity need not neces- 
sarily indicate a commitment in opposition to a merit salary policy. 
Its value may be sought in other goab. 


earns— es — a 
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Recruitment and Retention of Superior Teachers 

^tboiigh many factors other than salary enter into a teacher’s I 
decision to seek einplopiient in one rather than another school district, i 

certainly the salary minimums and maxiinunis are in^portant. There- 
fore, if a district is able to elevate these salaries to a degree not possible 
under a hingle salary schedule, it should increase its attractiveness 
to the superior teacher seeking a position. This is particularly true 
if (<i) tho merit principle applies to the recruitment period; (b) the 
amount pf the salary differential ;^r superior service is significant; 
and (c) the time interval between the minimum and maximujn salaries 
can be significanUy reduced. Thus, the merit salary program may 
have implications for tho selection process through which a high 
quality staff is procured. 

A merit program is also advocated as a positive step toward the 
retention of a superior staff. At the present time, upward salary 
inovOTient for classroom teachers b basically one \>{ geographical 
mobility. Higher marimums for superior service can frequently be 
obtained only by changing school dbtricts, either within or between 
States. If a provision for selective treaUnent of these marimums 
erists, then tliis turnover factor for the superior teacher might bo 
reduced. , 

Next, the use of a merit salary program b advocated by these 
dbtricts as a means of retaining superior teachers in the classroom, 
rather than using an adminbtrative assignment as the sole means of 
mcreasmg the annual salary. (Thb assumes, of course, that adminb- 
trative pMitions are sought solely because of the financial gain asso- 
ciated with such an assignment.) Although theoretically thb 
particular goal might be accomplished by a reduction in the differ- 
ential between adminbtrative and teaching positions as establbhed 
on a single salary schedule, such a procedure would contradict the 
ba«c goal which is sought in a merit program— reward for superior 
performance on a selective basb. 

The opposing view to the importance of a merit program to recruit- 
ment and retention of superior staff does not negate the need to provide 
for a salary differential for superior service. However, it b stated that 
this differential should be on the basb of differentiated assignments 
rether than upon a merit award. Thus, the teachers who have been 
identified as providing particularly effective teaching services may 
receive additional salary for additional services. These would include 
activities as a department chairman, a teain teacher, summer assign- 
ments in teaching or cuMculum development, or released class duties 
for individual study or reseafeh. The importance of a strong evalua- 
tion program b not miniinized. However, the emphaab b upon the 



reyrard for additional responsibility rather than upon Jthe determina- 
tion of more effective services in a given responsibility. 

% 

Degree of Objectivity Sought in the Evaluation Procedure 

The extent to which subjective evaluations are used in the deter- 
mination of teaching effectiveness is a critical issue in the question of 
merit vs. nonmerit salary programs. The position of the National 
Education Association, for example, is that the “use of subjective 
methods of evaluating professional performance for the purpose of 
setting salaries has a deleterious effect on the educational process. 
Plans which require such subjective judgments (commonly known as 
merit ratings) should bo avoided.” • Other portions of the resolution 
coll for continued research and experimentalipn to develop objective 
means of evaluation of performance. Not unassociated with the sub- 
jective vs. objective issue is the apparent concern within these six 
districts over the need to attempt a quantification of the evaluative 
criteria as well as their application in the evaluation process. This 
concern can be illustrate by the following two quotations from 
statements prepared by Ladue and Weber. 


The Ladue statement is: 

A questionnaire has revealed some ooncem that the evaluation procedure 
is too subjective. The committee working on the original program, after 
condderation of other merit plans, recognised that effective teaching cannot 
bo reduced to objective data. Effective teaching is not only a skill but also 
an art. Any judgment of teaching or behavior must be determined in terms 
of the values held by the person making the judgment — hence, its subjectivity. 

Opposed to this is the Weber statement: 

Jdst as we are oon6dent that we have described distinguished teaching 
service in the foregoing pages, we are also convinced that wo can objectively 
measure distinguished teaching performance both in and out of the classroom. 

The appraisal policies as implemented within these two districts 
reflect, of course, the above two quotations. Ladue develops criteria 
for the description of effective teaching behavior in Ladue. The pre- 
sentation of evidence of teaching efiTectiveness is, however, in a narra- 
tive form, including both a recommendation for placement on the 
salary schedule and for continued growth and improvement programs 
for the teacher. Weber uses a detailed classroom observation code, 
with a two-observer team, recording observations which are tAbulMed 
and then become part of the basis for the, final evaluation report. 

<Natioiul KdoeaUoa A D cUt t oo. Handbook IWl-S}. Waabliifton. D.C.: Tba igsi. 
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Since the Weber code records certain conditions, the existence 

of w^h IS d^ed a prerequisite to learning, the criteria are not 
considered unique to Weber. 

The other four districts show similar differences in the attention to 
^ant^cation as a necessary part of the Valuation program. Canton 
West Hartford and Summit produce numerical ratings based upon 
nummcal weights to the different evaluation items. Park Forest 
hke Ladue, reU^ upon a narrative record. West Hartford uses a 
highty statisti^ procedure, with the annual selection for a merit 
awaM being bas^ upon a normal curve distribution of the total 
tewhOT ratings obtamed in each of several categories of teachers. 

Ihis question of the desirable degree of measurement is debatable 
On one side is the’ position that teaching and other professional occu^ 
pations are too complex tp be susceptible to definition in statistical 
terms. The j^ition that certain teacher behavior will inevitably 
pr^uce certaih known changes in pupil growth is refused. 

The advantages of seeking a high degree of measurement in merit 
ratmg progr^s are stated to be at least two. First, it may permit a 
more defensibk portion for the teacher and his evaluator if specific 
1^ CM be descnbed which were determinants of the final evalua- 
tion. Thu^ teMher-evaluator conferences can be concerned with 
kSu Second, thehighdegreeof specificity 

the ob^^^r*^ opportunity for individual bias on the part of 

issue of quantificattdii of the criteria is concerned with the 
feaeib^ty as weU as the desirabifity of attempts to develop objective 
p^dmes for determming teaching effectiveness. It is presumed 
that objwtive ratmgs" should have as their base the establishment 
M certom t^her actions— x— which when completed, could be 
pr^cted to bring forth resultr—T— in terms of some change in pupil 
Uhavior. .^d, that as frequently as action x is repeated, then 
change v will result. Whether this concept or goal of peiionnel 
ratmg is one of evaluation or of measurement is more than a question 
orTOmMtics. For, as Paul Woodring has pointed out in regard to 
evaluation of teacher education programs— 

■i.«JJS?*******t^ ? ^*®*“** however accurate and comprehensive the 

word i" but only a step toward evaluation. The 

? if* of values, and decisions about values 

deSili. evaluation must always require 

by human beings as to what is most worthwhile.* 
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Limits of the Teaching Role To Be Evaluated 

i 

A certain degree of discussion properly centers around a definition 
of the performance sphere in which the teacher is to be evaluated. 
The major area of concern is, of course, the clasaroom. But there 
are several other areas in which evaluation potentially might be 
made. One is the teacher's responsibility to the school and the 
faculty of. which he is a member. The second is the teacher's relation 
to the community, both that of the school and of the district. Third, 
there is the responsibility to the profession itself, to which every 
teacher belongs by nature of his occupation. 

The extent to which any school district may wish either to include 
or weigh these extraclass responsibilities will vary with the individual 
district. This variance may be the result of the community expecta- 
tions for its schools; it may bo the effect of working conditions within 
the schools. In this latter instance, for example, the teacher's 
opportunity to participate in community or professional activities 
may be determined by the nature of the classroom assignment, 
including the teacher load. 

But of undoubtedly greater importance to a definition of the limits 
of the teaching role is the assumption as to the degree of variation 
of levels of clasaroom performance between the experienced staff 
members. It can be assumed, for example, that with a strong 
recruitment program and a thorough evaluation program prior to 
placement on tenure, a district can establish a core of highly com- 
petent teachers. And, that after x number of years, the performance 
levels of these teachers are not distinguishable wi thin the classroom. 
As a result, it is both necessary and desirable to recognize the teacher's 
contributions outside the classroom, to the school, the district, the 
co mm unity, and the profession if a range in effectiveness is to be 
identified. The validity of this assumption will be accepted in some 
schools — denied in others. The New England School Development 
Council's statement on teacher competence emphasized the point of 
view that a differentiation of effectiveness based solely upon clasaroom 
performance is difiSlcult after a short period of years if a sound program 
for selection and placement on tenure exists.^ 

One of the difficulties with an extension of evaluation beyond the 
classroom or school activities is the potential validity of the evaluation. 
In all evaluation programs, it is axiomatic that the teacher has a right 
(1) to be evaluated and (2) to expect the evaluator to be in a position 
in which a valid appnus^ can be conducted. Ladue and Rich, while 

« Dkvld V. TMenua. TMober CompaUnM tad Ite to Solirr. Camtitidio, • Nov 

XBgtand Sehool Devtiopmffol C^mneOt P.S5-100. 
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emphawzmg dAsaroom performance, also place considerable emphasis 
upon nonclassroom responsibilities of the teacher. They also place 
hMvy rehance upon the mtegrity of the self-evaluation. They would 
then f^ that the self-evaluation is obtained from an individual in 
a sound position to make a valid observation. 

LasUy, of course, the limits of the teacher role to be evaluated 
<^ot be disassociated from the purposes of the merit program. If 

WK toward classroom effectiveness, such as in 

Weber, the role can be defined rathw tighUy. If the purpose of the 
prog^ 18 ^at^ to a broader concept, such as in Ladue, then the 
t^her IS viewed as having certain responsibilities to the society in 
which he fives and for tontributions which should be made to that 
society both as a professional educator and citizen within it. 


Recognition of Advanced Degrees Within the Salary Schedule 

The t3yical single salary schedule has a provision for adding an 
increment to the schedule for an earned graduate degree. Frequently 

here may be additional increments for a specified number of credit 
hours b^ond each degree. In addition, the teacher possessing an 
advmced degree may be able to achieve a higher salary, through 

than the teacher with only a baccalaureato. 

Withm these six school systems, three— Canton, West Hartford 
and Summt^provide for a salary increment based solely upon the 
eommg of im additional degree. The others may, of course, offer 
some recogmtion at the time of initial salary placement. 

The reasons stated for not recognizing the degree for salary purposes 
are ba^ upon the focal purpose of the merit program— the salary 
awwd bemg dependent upon teaching performance. Therefore, such 
fwtors as degrees, sex, dependents, and years of experience have no 
place m a merit schedule. 

The recognition of the advanced degree can be justified on at least 
two counts. First, it is traditional with most of the salaried profes- 
sions, mcludmg education and Government. Ignoring the additional 
deg^ ^mes uncomfortable to those teachers who accept it as 
havmg historical justification. Second, if the M.A. degree is not to 
be rjM»^ized, why require the B.A.r Or, does not such a position 
refute efforts of teachers to encourage students to receive a diploma 
ftDa then a college education? 

Within these six districts, as well as many without merit salary 
programs, there has been an effort to accommodate these two points 
♦k j result is the requirement, in terms of salary increments, 
tuat the degree or credit hours be related direcUy to the assignment 
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which the teacher currently holds within the school system. Weber 
is particularly specific on tWs point. Thus, a physics teacher lacking 
sufficient background in his major is not expected to major in adminis- 
tration if the degree is to be recognized in the salary schedule. An d, 
certainly, within these merit ddlvicts which do not include the advan- 
ced degree in the salary program, a provision exists for a program of 
professional development which may well include the pursuit of an 
advanced degree. 


Chapter III 
The Salary Schedule 

'TBE TYPICAL SINGLE SALARY’ SCHEDULE consisU of 
X several columns, • with each column representing additional 
graduate degrees or a specified number of credit hours of course work. 
In ^dition to this columnar efifect, there is also a horizontal stratifi- 
cation which represents the number of years of creditable teaching 
service within the school district. There is, thus, provision for 
verUcal movement on the schedule in accordance with experience and 
horizontal movement in accordance with preparation. 

The schedules in use in these six districts are of two types: First, 
there is the basic, single salaiy schedule, with the merit schedule being 
supplementary to the basic schedule. The usual provisions for 
horizontal and vertical movements still exist. Second, several of the 
schedules have no provision for either years of service or additional 
degrees. These are, in essence, single column schedules. The various 
maximum sdary levels are “stopping points” along the single column, 
mth the point being determined by a.formal evaluation of the eflfec- 
tiveness of the teacher's performance. : 

It should be emphasized that within each of these six districts, the 
merit salary program is basically one of a “reward” rather than a 
“punishment.” There is, of coiiise, provision for the withholding of 
an annual increment as well as a possible reduction in salary. How- 
ever, these provisions, as well as the critical decision to terminate a 
teacher s services, are a function of the evaluation program and should 
not bo confused with the salary program. 

This chapter attempts to point up and answer the following 
quesUons in regard to the a dmini stration of the salary schedules 
within the six districts studied: 

1. What is tht botic salary pUmf 

** of oMilt oolsfy programing that an adequate, oqultablo 

schedule mutt eilet prior to, and supplementary with, the 
adoption of a merit achedule. The merit schedule is considered to meet 
anted fora reward system beyond the basic schedule rather Chan In lieu 
of It. The pattern of this basic schedule, as contrasted with the merit 

schedule. Is most readily a^OTent In the case of West Hartford or Summit 
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2. Is the annual merit award fitr superior service a set, prede- 
termined amount, or is it flexible within certain Umitsf 

Within these tlx districts, there are two patterns: One Is to proride for 
acceleration on or supemuxlmums to the basic schedule. The merit 
Increments are functions of the basic Increment. This Is Illustrated In 
the programs of Summit, West Hartford, Canton, and, to some extent, 
Weber. The other procedure Is to leave flexible the annual merit Incre- 
ment which may be received In any one year. Ladue states the limits of 
the annual Increment which may be granted; Rich does not. They both 
have stated maxlmums. 

3. Is there a quota on the number of teachers who may receive a 
merit award in any one yeart 

A restriction on the number of teachers who can be Judged as superior 
Implies the use of local norms upon which a normal distribution of 
Judgments of effectiveness can be developed. It Is, In essence, the use of 
a forced choice ptbcedure through which the number of ‘^superior*’ 
feachers Is predetermined at a set proportion of the total staff. None 
of these districts has a quota which limits the number of teachers who 
may be receiving a meric award at any one time. 

^ regufred for the establishment of 

eligilmity to recewe a merit awardt ^ 

A merit probationary period Is considered exclusive of that requited 
for attainment of tenure status In terms of the teacher’s contract vrlth 
the board of education. Two of the districts— Ladue and Rich— have no 
such probationary rcqulremeht for the merit award and, ins tead, apply 
the merit principle at the earliest possible date, which Is during the 
recruitment and selection process. The other four require^ probationary 
period of 2, 2, 4, and 7 years— not necessarily aU within the district Itself. 

5. Is there an automatic salary differential for the earning of an 
advanced degree 

The use of an automatic Increment for an advanced degree Is charac- 
teristic of most single salary schedules. There may or may not be a 
stipulation as to the major area of study within the degree pit^ram. 
Three of these six districts— Canton, Sumnat, and West Hartford— 
recognize the earning of a degree through an automatic saUry Increment. 
The other three may, of Course, Include the degree as part of the planned 
professional growth program, but It Is not an automatic salary determi- 
nant. Weber requires the degree, for salary purposes, to be related 
directly to the teacher’s assignment. 

6. Is there a prescribed minimum number of years in which the 
teacher can reach the maximum attainable salaryf 

Ladue and Rich, with no predeter ml ned annual Increment, obviously 
have no stated minimum time period in which the top of the f hed ule 
can be reached. Canton’s period is somewhat flexible since the sui rior 
teacher can be acceleiated on his movement up the schedule. West 
Hartford has establishedb such a minimum period. In Summit, the 
merit Increments may continue on until retirement. 

7. Is placement on the merit sc h ed u l e dependent upon the teach- 
er*s voluntary consent to participate Ut the merit rating 
programt 
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The provision which mekee pnitlcliMtlon In the merit eelary program 
voluntary on the part of the teacher doea not» of course, apply to the 
generaiconcept of staff evaluation. Much of the attendoh to the volun* 
tary provision in merit programs has arisen from the recent Florida 
State Gareer Increment Program which Included the feature within 
the statewide merit program. Only one of these six districts— Weber~ 
has adopted the provision. 

It there a provitkmjdr continued annuat or periodic increments 

for the teacher who hat reached the top of the merit scheduler 
A characteristic of most teacher salary ache^les, merit or nonmerit, 
Is that the maximum attainable salary level is set at a relatively early 
point in the teacher’s career. However, it is not uncommon to find a 
longevity or career Increment at the 20th or 25th year of service. Within 
these six districts, only one— Summit— has extended the merit schedule 
up to the time of retirement. The other five do not have at the time of 
writing any provision for additional Incre^nts, merit or longevity, 
beyond the stated nuudmums* 

0. What is the site of the salary differential between the maximum 
basic schedule and the maximummerit scheduler 
Biamlnall!lon of the six schedules Indicates that It is difficult to define 
the magnitude of the merit award over the basic schedule. However, a 
numerical estimate of this differential Is made through the development 
d a 40>year-eamlng potential, assuming the current salary level remains 
constant. 


Highlights of the Six Salary Schedules 

Canton 

Salary Policy 

1. Credit is given on the Initial plaeement on salary schedule according to 
the number of years of prior teaching experience. The maximum place- 
ment for the experienced teacher new to Canton, with a bachelor’s degree 
only, is $7,800, or $3,300 above the minim um, 

2. The earning of an advanced degree in itself results in a salary differential. 
The differential is in the amount of a double increment the year each 
such degree is earned. 

3. A probationary period to establish digibflity for consideration for a 
superior service award is required. The period is 4 years of service, of 
which the last 2 must be in Canton. 

4. There is no quota for the number of individuals on the various salary 
maximums which are established. 

fi* Theamount of the a nnua l merit increment is predetermined and currently 

Batic Elements of the Salary Sdiednle. 

1. The minimum beginning salary for the B.A. teacher is $4,600, and the 
a nnu al increment is $300. ^ There are four lev^ of maximum attainatde 
salaries, with these levels Miresponding to four classifications of teacher 
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effeetivenew. The satisfactory teacher can reach $7,600 In 11 years* 
t e competent tether, $8,100 In 13 years; the highly competent, $8,100 
to 11 years and $8,700 In 20 years; and the superior teacher, $9,000 in 
from 11 to 16 years. 

2. The merit schedule has the features of both stli)ermaximume, as described 
immediatriy above, and acceleration. Through acceleration, the superior 
^her advances at the rate of 2 increments a year from step 4 untfl step 
13, when the single increment is resumed. Thus, the 18 steps can be 
satisOed fall years. 

3. The five competency classifications which determine the salary level are 
directly related to a numerical score which summarises the evaluation 
made of the teacher. The teacher receives the evaluation report, however 
in terms of the five glassifications rather than in terms of a numerical 

8OOP0* 

A teacher entering Canton at age 25, receiving a master's degree 
in 6 years and remaining constantly on the “satisfactory” level 
would reach his maximum salary of $7,500 in 10 years, and over the 
40-year period until retirement at age 65 would earn a total salary 
of $283,000 or an annual average of $7,100. The same teacher who 
^ved the superior rating at the earliest possible date and retained 
It unta retirement would receive $335,000 over the 40-year period 
or an annual average of $8,400. ’ 


Salary Schedule 



8Up 

SmU \ Btp 

aetk 

. $4,600 

7 

.. 6,300 13 


. 4,800 

8 

. 6,600 14 


. 6, 100 

9 

- 6, 900 16 


. 6,400 

10 

- 7,200 16 


. 6,700 

11 

.7,600 


6,000 

12 

. 7,800 



1. Tcsohersratedsalw/adoryadvanceonestepayear until 11 ($7,600). They 

cannot pass that, even by getting a new academic degree, until they set a 
rating higher than satisfactory. - 

2. Teachers rated compeUnt advance one step a year as far as step 13 ($8,100). 

3. Teachers rated highly eomptUnt advance one step a year to step 13 But 
five oonseoutive highly competent ratings enUtle a teacher to at least one 
double increment if he is below step 18 or to one stogie increment after 
that, up to step 16. 

4. Teachers rated superior advance one step a year until the 4tb year and 
then two steps a year until st^ 18. After that, they advance one step a 
year to step 16. A oonsistently superior teacher can reach $9,000 to 11 

. years. 

6. There la no separate scale for teachers with advanced degrees. In the year 

they achieve a new degree, teachers receive a double increment. As i de 
from that, progress is determined by a detailed evaluation of each teacher, 
each year. The teacher who earns a degree after havfag reeehed step 16 
remains at step 16. * 
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0. The board of education may vote additional salary grants for superior 
teaching and may withhold inorementa for cause. 


Salary Policy 


Ladue 


1. Credit for prior service to determine initial placement on the salary sched- 
ule is not on a numerical basis which equates placemmt with years of 
experience. Instead, an evaluation is made of various factors which deter- 
mine the placement, including the application of the merit principle. The 
maximum placement for the teacher with a B.A. only, new to Ladue and 
with prior experience, is $«,700, or $2,100 above the minimum of $4,600. 

2. The earning of an advanced degree is a direct determinant of the salary 
level only at the time of initial employment or placement on the schedule. 

3. There is no probationary period for the establishment of eligibility to re- 
ceive a merit award. All teachers are on the merit schedule, beginning 
with the time of selection. 

4. Thereds no quota for the number of individuals on the various salary 
maximums which are established. 

The amount of the annual increment is flexible but is stated within broad 
dollar limits. 


Basic Elements of the Salary Schedule 

1. The minimum beginning salary for the B.A. teacher is $4,600; for the 
M. A., $4,800; and for the Ph. $5,600. These may be adjusted upward 
to allow for prior desirable experience and training, as deemed necessary to 
meet competition for staff. The maximum attainable salary is $12,600 
which on the basis of current practices would be obtainable In a 

of 16 years. 

2. Steps or years of experienpe are not formally recognised in the schedule. 
Instead, there are three broad classifications of performance, each having 
a separate “schedule.” The maximums for these three schedules are 
$6,700, $9,500, and $12,600. The amount of the annual increment aver- 
ages about $200, $400, and $500, respectively, with the ranges being $100 
on each side of these averages. 

3. The movement of a teacher from one schedule to a higher one is not based 
upon a numerical score derived from the evaluation procedure. 

A teacher entering Ladue at age 25 and reaching the top of his 
schedule in 15 years would receive, by age 65, the following total 
salary: Schedule 1, $254,000, or an annual average of $6,350; Sched- 
ule 2, $342,500, or an average of $8,550; Schedule 3, $443,000, or an 
average of $11,100. 

Salary Schedule 

SeMuU Afimlimim i Maximum 

1- $4, 600-$5, 200 &-$100-$200-$300 $6,700 

2 : 0-$300-$400-$600 $9,500 

3 - 0-$400-$600-$600 $12,600 

1 The emount of the Inofezneiit It determined eiuiuelly at e retult of the tTAloatloii progrem. 
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1. InoenUva for movement from Schedule 1 to Schedule 2 is $600. InoenUve 

for movement from Schedule 2 to Schedule 3 is 1800 . 

2. Inciementa are granted and advances to higher schedules made on the 
bMis of competency, overaU value to the school system, experience 
training, and potenUal value. 

3. Increments within schedules are granted or withheld annually. 

with experience would ordinarily be placed 

^ possible for superior teachers with experience 
^whereT^ schedules in order to compete with salaries 

c . » Rich 

Salary Policy 

*■ **'^°*' ^ determine initial placement on the salary 

schedule to not on a basis which automaticaUy equates placement with 
years of prior expenenoe. However, a higher starting salary may be set 
on the ba^of quality of experience. The maximum initIJsalaJy for a 
«*Perieooe fa W,800, or |1,300 above the minimum 

degree to not in itself a determinant of salary 

3. There to no probationary period for the esUblishment of eligibiUty to 

receive a merit award. , ^ 

4. There to no quota on the number of individuals on the various salary 
m a ximumw which are establishecL 

Basic Elements of the Salary Schedule 

“® experience 

to S0,200. The maximum salary attainable to $10,400 which on the basis 
of current practice would be olftained in a minimum of 7-10 years. 

i™.?™ *^**°®* echedule, only the minimum and max- 

feature to the separation of 
the TC^ule or teachers Intoftwo divisions, not unlike Ladue’s three 
jchedules. Hoover. Division! I teacher, a^ on a 9H-mo^h cJnSl^ 
and have a n^mum salary ^f $8,000. Division II teachers are on a 
12-month contract, including a| 1-month vacation. This Division II oon- 
tr^ slmuld not be viewed asjthe assignment of additional responsibiU- 

it provides the teacher with additional 
i^ds through which to support a planned four summers’ program of 

This summer program might include 

Btudy, rrec^, or appropriate employment. One of every four 
Mmnoets to to be devoted to direct service to the district through such ' 
aSlWtim ** *®“*dng, curriculum design, and other related planned 

entering FUch at ag$ 25, progressing to the top of Division I 
after 10 ywra, would receive $305,000 by the age of 65 or an annual 
^erage si^ry of $7,600. Tim game teacher who received a Division II 
contract after 5 yean and^rito at the top of the schedule in 5 more yean 
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would receive a total salary of $385,000 over the 40-year period, or an 
average of $9,600. 

Salary Schedule 

Maimm 

Division I Teacher $5, 200 $8. 000 

Division II teacher ‘ 7,200 10,400 

salary for beginning teachers is $5,200. A higher starting salary 
may be set for experience, upon recommendation of the administration. 

2. Salaries of all teachers, are reviewed at least annually, prior to March 15. 
Salary increases are based soleiy upon merit as determined by evaluation 
of individual performance. 

3. Teacher olassiOcations 

^ A. DivUion I teaeher $ — All teachers employed on a 9)4-month contract 
basis. 

B. Divinon II teaeher $ — Teachers who upon recommendation of the 
administration and approval of the board of education are employed 
on a 12-month basis. The following rules govern appointment to 
Division II: 

(1) Only those teachers who are capable of carrying on a program of 
special contribution and potent^ advancement on a yeariy basis, 
and whose performance has been appraised by the administration 
and found to be outstanding, will be considered for appointment 
to Division II. 

(2) Teachers shall confer with the administration to plan a program 
of at least 4 years’ duration of personal and professional growth. 

(3) Teachers who are appointed to Division II but whose affairs 
cannot easily be arranged during the first year of appointment 
noay be given 1 year to get their affairs in order. 

(4) One month’s vacation is granted to all Division II teachers. 

Summit 

Salary Policy 

1. Credit for prior service to determine initial placement on the salary sched- 
ule is on a basis which equates placement with years of prior experience. 
The maximum placement for a teacher with a B.A. only and prior ex- 
perience is $8,100, which is $3,200 above the minimum of $4,900. 

2. The earning of an advanced degree is in itself a determiiutnt of a salary 
differential— one increment. To retain the differential, the teacher 
must be selected for the merit program. 

3. There is a probationary period for the establishment of eligibility to 
receive a merit award. The period is 2 years of service in Summit. 

4. There is no quota on the number of individuals eligible to receive the 
merit increments. 

5. The amount of the merit , increment is predetermined and is not flexible. 
The amount is one additional inoremeat, cOrrently $220, every 3 yean. 

6. There is a provision for continuance of salary increases through the 
entile duration of the. teacher’s career. However, it applies only to 
teachers on the merit schedule, as described below. ^ 
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Bade Elements of the Salary Schedule 

Af *3 Increment!, of $220 and a 14th and final one 

I * maximum of $8,100 after 14 yearn of crediUble 
service. meritorious teacher recei\'es the same basic $220 increments 
p us one additional one of $220 e\-ery 3 years for the first 14 yearn, at which 
Ume his maximum salary atUinable would be $9,200. After 14 yean, and 
untU retirement, additional merit increments may continue at the rate ot 
^wry 3 yeare, approaching a terminal salary of over $13,000 after 40 yean. 
h^t ?n “ *Poradio movement on anU off the merit schedule 

M ^ retroactive if gained during 

A teach^ enuring Summit at age 25, progressing to the top of the 
ba«c sched^e in 14 years, would receive total earnings of $300 000 
pnor to retirement at ^ 65, or an average salary of $7,500. The 
merit tewher, who received the first increment and each subsequent 
one at the whest possible dato, would receive $420,000 over the same 
40-year period, .or an average of $10,500. 


SalRry Schedule 

8Up 


0 .. 

1 

2 

8 ... 

4 


BukSetU atp 

HWX) 5 6 000 

5,120 6 

5,^ 7. . 

5,560 8 ... 

5. 780 9 


RatieSfU 


6,000 

I<V 

6,220 

II- 

6,440 

12. 

6,660 

13. 

6,880 

14. 


8Up 


- 7, 100 
, 7,820 

- 7,540 

- 7,760 

- 8,100 


I. Upon joining the school sj-stem in Summit, each teacher is assigned an 

determined by the euperintendentirith 
approval by the board of eduoation. 

A. The ^uivalrat date of service for an inexperienced teacher is the 
actual date of employment, 

B. For ex^enced teachers, the equivalent date of service reflects the 
applicability of earlier service to conditions in Summit. 

C. At any Ume the teacher's years of service is the number of yean, 
since the equivalent date of service. Each year, except as noted 
below, a teacher wiU receive the basic annual Increment correspond- 

if teachers wUl re- 

ceive addiUonal Increment as described below. 

* ^ «Il8lWe for a merit increment after 2 years of service in 

*«»•«)* • teacher qual- 
ifying for a merit increment receives, in addition to his basic annual 
inoremeDt, one equal to Ibe pattern inorement ($220). 

* ^ ^ »PPrei«ed annuaUy, a meritorious teacher (one 
mho has^ved a merit increment) will, in general, not again be eUgible 
for a merit inorement until a vMra Iiawa 


merit inorement until 8 years have passed. 

A meritorious teacher who consistently performs at that level may re- 
ceive a merit inorement every 8 years up to and including the terminal 
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point of tho basio pattern. Additional iuorements may bo given under 
unusual circumstancra. 

6. If a meritorious teacher fails to qualify at the end of 3 years for another 
merit increment, he forfeits the merit increment for that. year. His jwr* 
formance is then appraised annually with all other teachers and ho can, 
If his performance warrants, again receive a merit Increment. 

7. If a teacher’s performance is rated unsatisfactory, ho will forego any 
increment for that year. (A nontenure teacher whoso |>erformance is 
rated unsatisfactory will not be reappointed.) 

8. All teachers who have reached tho terminal |)oiiit of tho progression 
period become eligiblo for tho rating of Master Career Teacher. (As 
with previous merit increments, in general, a 3-year waiting period will 
follow the last such increment.) 

9. A teacher is reviewed annually for tho rating of M.C.T. 

10. Upon receipt of a rating of M.C.T., a teacher will receive an .ncrement 
equal to two times tho pattern increment, or $440 every 3 years. 

I I. A M.C.T. shall, in general, not again become eligible for another M.C.T. 
increment until 3 years have passed. Additional increments may, how- 
ever, be given under unusual circumstances. 

12. If, at the end of any 3-year period an M.C.T. fails to requalify for M.C.T., 
he receives no additional increment but reverts to tho sinnual review for 
• eligibility to reinstatement as M.C.T. 

* Weber 

Salary Policy 

1. Credit for prior service to determine initial placement on the salary sched- 
ule is on a basis which equates placements with years of prior experience. 
Tho maximum placement for a teacher with a B.A. only, and prior experi- 
ence, is $5,475 which is $1,225 above the minitnum of $4,250. 

2. .The earning of an advanced degree is a determinant of a salary differential. 
However, the degree must be in a field of study which is directly related to 
the teacher’s present, or probable future, assignment. 

3. There is a probationary period for the establishment of eligibility to receive- ■ 
a merit award. The period is 2 years of service In Weber. 

4. There is no quota on the number of individuals who may receive a merit 

award. 

5. Participation in the ng?rit schedule is voluntary, dependent upon a con- 
tractual agreement by the teacher. 

6. The amount of the annual merit award is predetermined. Currently, it is 
$500. These awards do not accumulate in the ^nse that those in the other 
five districts do. Each $500 award is for the basis of 1 year. 

Basic Elements of the Salary Schedule 

1. The schedule consists of three columns — the B.A. column, the B.A. plus 30 
quarter hours, and the M.A, column. The respective minimums are 
$4,250, $4,350, and $4,450; with maxitnums being $6,255, $6,405, and 
$6,555. The maximums are reached in 14 years. 

2. The above figures constitute the base salary. Weber also lists a total 
salary which includes an additional item for heSlth insurance and a de- 
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^dency allowance, ir appropriate, aa part of theaalary schedule, totaling 

*^edid of $500 annually is entirely supplementi^ry to the salary 

4. A teacher entering Weber at age 25, receiving an M.A. after 5 years and 
receiving no merit awards, would earn a total salary of $243,000 over the 
40-year period, and an annual average of $8,100. The teacher who re- 
ceived a merit award each year would, of course, receive an *<iditionBl 
amount of $19,000, or an average salary of about $6,600. 

Salary Schedule 


aip 

BJL 

B.A.-Me 

UJl. 

0 


$4,350 

$4,450 

1 


4,400 

4,500 

2 


4,450 

4,550 

3 


4,555 

4,655 

4-._ 


4,720 

4,820 

6. 


4,855 

4,955 

6 


5, 010 

5,110 

7 


5,145 

5,245 

8... 


5,280 

6,380 

9 


5,435 

6,535 

10 

5,476 

5,575 

5,676 

11... 


" 6, 755 

6,855 

12 


6,930 

6,030 

13. 


6,355 

6,456 

14 


6,405 

6,655 


a. Add $210 to above, if appropriate, for dependency allowance. 

b. Add $500 to each figure for the merit increment, after two steps.- 

The salary schedule recognises the additional hours beyond the B.A. 
only if they are in the teacher’s teaching field. A master’s degree in admin- 
istration, for examine, entities the teacher to bo placed on the third column, 
but he cannot advance vertieaUy with such a degree. Weber urges the 
teacher to take administrative courses only after the master’s in the teacher’s 
major area of study has been earned. 


West Hartford 

Salary Policy 

1. Credit for prior service to determine initial placement on the salary 

schedule is on a basla which equates placement with yean of prior service. 

The maximum placement for a teacher with a B.A. only, and prior espe- 
rience, is $7,410, which is $2,860 above the n ^iiwnm salary of $4,660. 

2. The earning of an advanced degree is in itself a determinant of a salary 
differential, both at the initial salary placement and during the teacher’s 
career in West Hartford. 

^ * probationary period for the estabUshmeni of eligibility to 
receive a merit awaid. ThiB b 7 years for the first merit fnerement, of 
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whlflh the last 8 must be in West Hartford, thus meeting the tenure 
requirement. Four additional years are requir^ for the second increment 
for whieh the first award is a prerequisite. 

4. The number of individuals eligible to receive eaeh of the two merit awards 
annually depends upon the deviation of the individual appraisal scores from 
the mean of the psitioular group of teachers. For m^t award purposes, 
there are two groups upon which these deviations are computed, those 
with eiperienee of 12 years and over and those with from 8 to 11 years. 
Thus, there are two separate eligibility groups upon whieh the distribution 
of appraisal scores are analysed. Each year, approximately 25 percent of 

^ eaeh group is eligible for the fi^ merit award, and approxinmtely 6 
' percent is eligible for the second. These two groups should include 
those teachers already on the first or second merit schedulea and pro- 
gressing satisfactorily toward the top of that schedule. However, since 
it is possible for some, and theoretically all, of the group on the schedule 
to fail below the 25 percent and 5 pereoit figures on any given annual 
appraisal, and yet remain on the' merit schedule, the number reodving 
the merit awards at any one time may be substantiaily above 30 percent. 
ITpmb peroentage figures are rough approximations of .75 and 1.75 
stMda^ deviations.) 

5. The amount of the annual merit increment is predetermined. This 
amount is $280 each for the first and the second such awards. 

6. There is no provision for the continuance of salary Increases for either 
the merit or the basic schedules or into the latter stages of the teacher’s 
career. 

Bade Elements of the* Salary Schedule 

1. There are two separate salary schedules, the basic and the merit schedule. 
The basie schedule consists of tiro columns— the B.A. and the M.A. 

' Within eaeh of these two columns, eligttdllty for the first merit award of 
$280 ia established after 7 yeua of service. EligibUity for the seeond 
mccit award of the same amount is eatabUshjd after an additional 4 
‘ years of sendee in West Hartford. * The maxinium salaries attainable in 
.eaeh eohimn are $0,020 and $0,040, ineiuding the two merit awards. 
Without the merit awards, they are $8,100 and $0,020. The first merit 
award oolunm is one step longer than the bmie schedule. The second 
award eolumn is two st^ longer than the tMisio schedule. With an 
M.A., the basie schedule is 10 steps. \ 

2. At the top of the schedule, the differential between the basie and the 
seeond merit schedule is 9920 for the B.A. column, as well as the M.A. 
column. 

A teacher entering West Hartford at age 25, receiving an M.A. 
after 5 years and receiving no merit awards, would earn a total 
salary of $328,000 over the 40-year period, an average salary of 
$8,200. The same teadier who received the first and second merit • 


awards at the earliest posmble date would receive $364,000 over the 
40-year period, an average salary of ^,850. 
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Salary Schedule 

1962-63 salary schedule /or teachers and librarians (3d year of implemen- 
tation) 


Step 


I, 

2 

a, 

4. 

A 


4 - 
8 .. 
9-- 

10 

II. 

12 

i:i 

14 
ITk 
10 
17. 

15 


B.A. 


Basic 


S4, 

I 

■i. 

S: 

6 . 

?: 

7. 

7, 

«, 


550 

780 

010 

470 

930 

270 

010 

950 

180 

410 

040 

870 

100 


1st 

merit 


$7, 180 

7, 410 
7,040 
7, 870 

8, 100 
8,330 
8^500 




2d 

merit 


$8,330 

8,500 

8,790 

9,020 


M.A. 


Basic 


$4, 780. 
5,010. 
5, 470. 
5,930. 
0, 270. 
0 , 010 . 
0,950. 
7, 180. 
7, 410 
7,040 

7, 870, 
8, 100 
8,330. 
8,500 

8, 790. 
9,020. 


1st 

merit 


$7, 410 
7,040 
7,870 
8 , 100 
8,330 
8,500 
8,790 
9,020 
9,250 
9,480 


2d 

merit 


$8,560 

8,790 

9,020 

9,250 

9,480 

9,710 

9,940 


The salary policy is based upon a numerical rating score, as follows: 

A tenure teacher on the seventh or higher step, scoring 0.75 sigma units or 
more above the mean shall qualify for the first merit classification for the 
following year, (Author’s note: These standard deviations are computed on 
four different teacher groups, classified by experience. For salary Durnoaes 
only, the 8-11 and 12 years and over groups are relevant.) j 

t teacher on the 11th or higher step, having been previously Ulected 

for the first merit classification and scoring 1.75 sigma units or morTabove 
the mean, shall qualify for the second merit classification for the foUowinK 
year. (Author’s note: The 1.76 sigma units would be equal to approxunately 
4 percent of the teacher’s eligibility group.) 

Once a teacher has been placed on the first merit track, he wUl coikinue to 
prog^ on that track if his work is satisfectory, until he reoeives/ia salary 
eq^l to the maximum for his haeie salary schedule. Progression beyond this 
imlnt (on the basic scale) will be dependent upon his achieving a scohe of 0.76 
sigma units or more above the mean each year. A person will notbekemoved 
from the merit track for failing to qualify in any 1 year. ' 

The same principle wUl apply to the second merit track, namely that a 
toaclier will have to requalify in order to go beyond the maximum established 
for the first merit classification (rather than the basic schedule), but once 
having received it, would not liave his salary reduced. 


V 
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Chapter IV 
Evaluation Procedure 

T he importance of a sound staff evaluation program to a growing 
school system is well established. The recognition of this im- 
portanee, as well as the existence of excellent evaluation policies and 
proceuuree, should not be considered to be unique with any particular 
salary program. 

Nor are the problems associated with staff evaluation programs, 
like many other problems, unique to education. Examination of 
personnel and management journals oriented to business, industrial, 
and governmental organizations will make evident their concern over 
appraisal concepts and techniques. 

It would appear that one practice which would appear to be more 
common outside of educational organizations is the uniffcation of 
staff apprwusal and staff development programs. This may be the 
result of the greater possibility of assignment differentiation and the 
subsequential need for the inclusion of a promotability feature within 
the appraisal program. However, there are school systems which 
are striving for this unification of appraisal and development. It 
would appear that, when thb is done, there is a tendency to shift 
from ‘^appraisal’* to “analysis” to examine closely those factors which 
determine the teacher's effectiveness over which he has control, and 
those over which he has none. The appraisal process is concerned 
writh all of those individuals who have some responsibility for providing 
the teacher with the support necessary for him to reach his potential 
effectiveness. 

A critical point with staff evaluation programs, with or without 
merit salary schedules, is the validity of the assumption that the 
teacher really wants to know how he stands rather than merely to be 
assured. For the teacher who wishes the latter, the importance of 
relating evaluation to professional growth is considerable. These 
districts indicate a difference in view on this assumption. The merit 
evaluation program is viewed in one instance as providing a base 
point in time for a personal and professional growth program. In the 
other instance, it is a means of reporting the teacher’s performance 
level as against some established standard. In either situation, 
there must eventually be some consideration of the procedures and 
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assistance necessary which will influence the rate and direction of the 
desired changes. It is for this reason that a significant relationahip 
between the staff evaluation and the staff development prograins 
would appear to be necessary unless ^yfduation is viewed as being in 
itself contributory to a positive change in behavior. 

The typical evaluation progrepi at the elementary-secondary level 
has as its principal goal *‘thoi|p>rovement of instruction/* a rather 
nebulous term. More specifiPffbjectives which are frequently cited 
would include the identification of staff members who will be selected 
for tenure status, for promotion, or for dismissal. The **prpmotabil- 
ity” feature of any evaluation program is particularly significant. 
And most important, as mentioned above, Uie evaluation program 
may have as its goal the formation of a base point for Uie professional 
growth program. 

A major difficulty in all evaluation programs is the establishment 
of a rationale to determine the limits of the role which is to be evalu- 
ated. In the case of teachers, this role may be assumed to center 
upon the classroom. And this focus is particularly important for the 
beginning teacher. But for the experienced teaqber, there is a possi- 
bility of justifying an appraisal of additional responsibilities which lie 
beyond the classroom. These would include the contributions made 
to the school, its staff, the community, the total school system, and 
the profesmon itself. This determination of the limits of the 
role as well as the question of attempting a measurement ^proach to 
evaluation present two major controversies within the various evalua- 
tion programs now in operation both with and without merit salary 
policies. 

But despite the many features which are common to evaluation " 
programs in all school districts, there are at least two which are unique 
to districts with merit salary policies. First, and most important, a 
goal of evaluation in a merit district is to '^implement provisions in the 
salary schedule which reward superior service on the basis of the leyel 
of pe^ormance.’* 

The second unique characteristic of evaluation in a merit salary 
pit^am is the apparent greater tendency to produce a numerical 
score as a^ summary statement of the evaluation. Although such a 
score may be developed in a single salary schedule district, its preva- 
Itoce would probably be higher in merit salary programs. However, 
the use of a numerical s<mre b not necessarily a characteristic of a 
merit program. 

Effort has been made to point up and answer the following questions 
in regard to the evduation procedure: 

I. It s numerlcai.uon or roHng dtr^optd which is a sign^letmt 
foctorinths d^srnanationof the amount of the merit award} 
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Thf«e of the dietricte— West Hartford, Summit, and Oanton— arrlfo at 
a numerical ecore which la decisive in ^e determination of the award* 
Ladne and Rich do not. West Hartford hasea the Increment upon the 
number of standard deviations above (or below) the mean score of the 
teaching staff . Summit uses a Critical score which Is obtained through 
a summation of a cluster of Weighted factors. Oanton also weighs a 
series of Items and arrives at four critical flgures, each of which deter- 
mines the maslmnm salary level. Weber produces a numerical tabula- 
tion of “Incidents** recorded during the clas s room observations but does 
not develop a critical score which determines the eligibility for a merit 
Increment, solely from these observations. 

2. What i$ the natura ^tha formal evaluation nr rating formi 

Ladue and Rich prepare guides for evaluation and rely heavily upon 

classroom observation, hut the urritten evaluation statement Is more In 
the imtore of an aneolotal record. Oanton and Summit requlrs that 
a numericail score be assigned to each of several Items describing teaching 
behavior, but this need not be completed as part of the classroom oboerva- 
tlon. West Hartford uses a check sheet upon vrhkh each of It evaluative 
Items Is marked according to flva possible degrees of fnlllllment. Weber 
has a detailed classroom observanon procedure, utilising an “observation 
code** bftdcen down Into S-mli^tite time intervals during the observation ' 
period. West Hartford Is unique In that no descriptive Infomwtlon for 
the elaboration of the evaluative criteria Is provided, a procedure whldi 
is IntentlonaL 

3. Whodoet the raHng} » 

The principal Is the primary 'evaluator In each Instance. Of those 
having department chairmen at the high echool. Summit ‘and West 
Ifrutford rely also upon that person. Summit places consMerabls 
reliance upon the department chairman. Weber has evaluation teams 
consisting of two members from the administrative staff of principal or 
dlstrl^ supervisors. One of the two observers usually vrlU be the teacher*e. 
own principal. Rich has a chairman lor each of four curriculum dlvl- 
slona.- This division chalnnan maintains ^nslderable responsibility for 
evaluation of staff within his division. Weber alone as a matter of policy 
does not Involve the department chalnnan In the evaluation program. 
None of the six involve other than professional staff members In the 
evaluation. 

i. nnv firequentht are clatsroom obrervatiotu made} . 

, Canton: The minimum requirement Is four nmjor classroom observa- 
tions per teacher per year; at least one of these Is fo^ one full clasa psrlod , 

and each of the others Ts no leas than minutes. The obeervatlq^ 
may be made by any member of the administrative staff authorised In 
the evaluative procedure. 

Summit: The evaloation le based upon, among other Items, a mlnl - 
mum of 8M minutes of clasaroom observation, with at least one triwerva-- 
tlon a year from the prindp^ or the depsutment duilrman (or principal 
and elementary coordlnator'at the elenisntary level). 

West Hartford: No specifled number of nilnutes of clasaroom ohsarva^ 
tlon. 
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We6er; Each teacher in the merit program is obeerved at least 
tlme» a year by two obeervers in the classroom 7*** 

Wue.- No specified number of minutes of cisssroom obserration. 
Rich: No speclhed number of minutes of classroom observation. 

5. What Sactws other than the direct interaction between th^ 
fSf parents enter into the evehta- 

milo? emphasises the classroom role as the 

I. rand .t .bout tiro-thlcd. of the nral randn. botartoT^ ^ 
t'**.”^«rora poMlblo Kon. tb. followlDt woUhn 

Sr ^ s i 

concern^ with teacher characteristics which can be deiriSS^ 

di.rrI777 ^ «l8o cited. Unlike each of the other flm 

wriy compile description of effective teacher behavior. ♦ 

*«««<■ '« tin ■•teotUrathn a oBnUra Mcbn 
at responslblUtles to the community and profession as well •> 
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Highlights of the Evaluation Programs 

Canton 

Evaluation Policy 

1. Develops a numerical score as a summary of the teacher evaluation. 

2. Places considerable emphasis upon responsibOities of the teacher for 
contributions outside of the classroom. 

3v Has jjjjgfe provision for self-evaluation as part of the formal evaluation 
whicCTyr min es the salary level. 

Canton nl# developed a set of criteria to serve as guides for the 
evaluators. They consist of five major areas, major headings within 
each area, and then subheadings. A numeric^ score, which js 
weighted for each ^ajor area, is the result of a summation of the 
heading scores. The subheadings are not scored and serve only as 
guides for the scoring of the heading. The final scOre is the summation 
of the five major area scores. The major areas and the major b sa din gw 
are: ^ 

I. Provides tor the learning of students. (Weighted at 66 percent) 

A. Usw psychological principles of learning. 

B. Uses principles of child growth and development in learning situa- 
tions. 

C. Manages the classroom effectively and mRlnVini^ an atmoephere 
that is conducive to learning. 

D. Organises the classroom tor effective democratic living. 

E. Plans effectively. 

F. Evaluates pupO achievement. 

II. Counsels and guides students effectively. (Weighted at 10 percent) 

A. Ma in tai n s effective' relationships with students individually and in 

groups. * 

B. Makes significant use of counseling materials. 

C. Maintains effective relationships with parents. 

D. Maintains appropriate relations with guidance personnel. 

III. Aids students to understand cultural heritage. (Weighted at 6 percent) 
Transmits to students our <^tural heritage, recognising that most of 
such heritage is embodied in the school curricula. 

IV. Participates effectively In other than formal ti^ohing activities of the 
school. (Weighted St 16 percent) 

A. Works with others to maintain a unified learning process. 

B. Assumes a full .part of the responsibility for school activities. 

C. Maintains harmonious personal relations with coUeagues. 

V. Works'on a professional level. (Weighted at 16 percent) 

^ A. Gives evidence of the importance of its members, students, parents, 
and others in ‘the community — importance to man, his culture, abd 
his way of life. 
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rest of the oommunity. 

C. Contribute to the profeasion by membership In professional organl- 

satioDs and participates in their activities. ** 

D. ^ume responsibility for his own professional growth. 

E. Aids in orienUtion of teachers coming into the Canton system. 

F. Compile with rule and administrative requests. 

“ Unsatisfactory, Satisfactory, 
(^mpo^t, Highly Competent, or Superior. The numerical equiv' 
alent of of these Hve classifications varies with the weighting 
assigned to the major area. The Competent rating, for example is 
assigned a vidue of 6 for the first major area, 1.6 for the second md 
fifth, and 3 for the other two. The result is a maximum possible 
swre of 21 for Ae Unsatisfactory, 42 for the Satisfactory, 63 to the 

Competent, and from 84 to 100 for the 

The Classification Scale upon which the salary is based is: 

— HI 80-100 Steps 1 through 16. 

Highly competent 70-79 Steps 1 through 16. 

fi0-«9 Steps 1 through 13. 

Satisfactory. 40-69 Steps 1 through 8; raise minimum 

3 points each step from step 8 through 
step 11. The maximum of 69, of 
course, remains the same. At step 11 
TT this is 66-69. 

Unsatisfactory. 20-39 Step 1 only. 

The toal teacher-principal conference is wmducted on the basis of 
descnptive sUtemente, rather than numerical scores. The numerical 

«d>^tr.UY. Of 


L4idue 

Evaluadon Policy 

1 . produce a nunoerioal score as a suinmary of the teacher evaluaUon. 

2. Flam o^derable emphasis upon the lesponsibOities of the teacher for 

cootiibuiion outside ot the elMeroom. ^ 

8. Contains a strong element of self-evaluation. ' 

lAdue does not use either a formal rating sheet or a numerical 
sco^nor are the various criteria for guidance of the evaluator 
a^ed any rewmmended weights. The final teacher-principal 
conferences foUowmg the evaluations are for the purpose of appraisto 
progress as well as making suggestions for future 
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The critena developed by the etafP for the guidance of the evalua- 
tion process are stated in a positive sense as characteristics which 
identify the superior teacher. These criteria include: 

I. Personal qualities 

A. Strong basic character. 

B. Good mental and physical health. 

C. Understands the lmp<vtanoe of social amenities in personal rela- 
tfonships. 

D. Possesses the personal qualities which promote good humiin relations, 
n. Professional training and growth 

A. Basic training, including humanities, child development, subject 

t matter, and practice teaching. 

B. Experiences that oontribute to effectiveness of teaching. ^ 

C. Additional experiences, such as travel, reading, and work. 

D. Professional organisations. 

E. Observance of professional ethics. 

F. Awareness by the teacher's family or other close associates in their 
responsibilities toward the profession and the school system. 

III. Evidences of superior teaching 

A. Pupils are led to govern their own behavior in a constructive nmnnar 
and act in accordance with democratic ideals. 

B. learning situations are organised and objectives classified so 
understand the purpoees of a course or activity. 

C. Activities and opportunities are provided to help pupils achieve 
planned goals. 

D. The rteeds of the individual pupil (retarded, normal, gifted) are 
reoognised and met. 

E*. The classroom and echoed environment is conducive to learning. 

F . Wholesome and friendly relationships with the school and community 
are developed. 

Q. There is cooperation and communication with all staff members to 
achieve statdd goals and objectives and to meet the needs of children. 
H. There is constructive evaluation of the pupil’s growth. 

Lhdue does not use a statistical approach to its evaluation program. 
However, this does not mean that a recording of the evaluation is 
not made. Instead, it is emphasized that the evaluation must he 
amenable to a recording. The responsibility for the submission of 
materials upon which the evaluation is made is shared by both the 
teacher and the evaluator. The evaluative material as filed would 
include the narrative records of classroom observation, summaries 
of the teacher-evaluator conference, plans for professional growth 
and the progress of* those plans, and other material descriptive of 
the teacher’s contributions to his school, community, and profession. 
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Rich 


Evaliiadoii Policy 

1. Does not produce a numerical score as a summary of teacher evaluation 

2. Evalua^ the contributions outside the classroom, parUcuIarly the 
teacher s reeponsiblUty to his own building and system staff!^ 

3. Emphasises the importance of self-evaluation., 

Rich usM a self-evaluahon approach to a greater extent than any of 

Sth*" principles of merit pay in 

Rich 18 that The ml^ty of the evaluators must be unquestioned 
includmg the self-ovaluation of the teacher." The teacher annuaUy 

prepares written comments on his: 

1. Classroom performance. 

2. Teaching improvements. 

3. Extraclsss assignments. 

4. Community and parental relations. 

6. Plans for further personal and professional growth. 

The evaluator jirepares a statement also, using a similar outline. 
Thwe 18 an evaluation guide for use by both the teacher and the 
evaluator which includes: 

1. Ability in instrustion. 

2. Use of effective class techniques. 

3. Attention given to individual pupils. 

4. Achievement of pupils. 

6. Achievement, respect, and control of pupils. 

6. Academic scholarship. 

7. Professional interest and growth. 

8. Initiative for self-improvement. 

9. Attitude toward out-of-class activities. 

10. Cooperation with other staff members. 

11. Personality. 

12. Constructive interpretation of school program and policies. 

CJonciTO descriptive statements of amplification for each of the above 
12 criteria are provided. 

The toacher-pmcipaJ interview is an integral part of the evaluation 
propim. Th« includes a review of past progress, possible plans for 
the future, and an analysis of potential obstacles to the satisfaction of 
those plims. Followmg the interview, the principal forwards a sum- 
may and recommendation to the superintendent. Decision is then 
m^e as to the plawment of the teacher into Division I or Division II. 
Ihe entoe yaluation procedure places heavy reliance upon the pro- 
lesmonal and person^ skills of the principal and the division chairman 
m their ability to point up specific factors within the evaluation, with- 
out usmg a numerical approach to measurement of performance. 



Evaluadon Policy 

1. Produces a numerioal score as a summary of the teacher evaluation. 

2. Includes an evaluation of the teacher's contributions outside the classroom 


and school. 
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3. Provides little provision for self-evaluation as part of the merit'Tating 
program. 

The Teacher Evaluation Form consists of 20 items. (There are 
three alternate forms, with a different one used each year or in. the 
same year if a reappraisal b necessary.) Each of the 20 items b scored 
on the basb of its prevalence, or frequency of occurrence, as an indi- 
cation of the teacher's effectiveness. The evaluator b offered five 
choices as an indication of fulfillment of the criterion. He places a 
numerical s}mibol in the appropriate column which follows each 
statement as follows: 

T — Far exceeds the basic performance of the typical West Hartford teacher, 
consistently creating and taking advantage of opportunities to fulfill 
this item 

I — Intermediate performance between T and R. 

R— Basic performance of the typical West Hartfmtl teacher who is expected 
to and does perfwm at a very commendable level without regard to 
experience. 

E-;-Intermediate performance between R and M. 

M — Below expected performance level of the typical West Hartford teacher. 
Not aware or does not-^ take advantage of opportunities available. 
This may be due to lack of experience. 

T-6, 1-4, R-8, E-3, M-1. 

One of the three alternate evaluation forms includes the following 
items to which Uie above scores of prevalency are to apply: 

1. Helps children develop poise. 

2. Works on profesdonal committees. 

3. Correlates subject matter with other areas of work. 

4. Delegates responsibilities with adequate followup. 

6. Creates atmosphere conducive to learning. 

8. Instructs in effective study skills. 

7. Shows profideney in subject matter. 

8. Adapts to new situations. 

0. Guides rather than directs. 

10. Supports school functions. 

11. Keeps up with latest development in field related to his teaching. 

12. b firm. 

18. Gets pupU to realise purpose of what he learns. 
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14. Pravldei eulcluneiit throogb 8dd trips. 

15. Commands respect of professional associates. 

1^. Returns students’ assignments promptly. 

' 17. Provides opportunity for student creativity. 

18. Uses to advantage skfll in pupO grouping. 

19. Shows creativity In preparation of dally work. 

20. Seeks assistanoe from others. 

Each of theee items is weighted relative to each other Neither 

Ume^hLro[-‘^ ‘‘*****T' weights at any 

e. TheoreticaUy, such a procedure could result in a one-item 

evaluation. The evaluation is made on score sheets adantable to 

weights as well as the fbal score 
Jh! dftta-processing equipment. The translation of 

the teacher appraisal summary into a final ratine score is a mthor 
implex statistical manipulation. The goal is, through the use of 

1. Equalise the standards held hy the various appraben. 

2 . Maintain rdaUve weights between each of the 20 items. 

Oxford, unlike any of the other five districta. providee 
no de^ptive atatemente of the criteria iteme. This omission is 

otTSIuo “ developed 

of T®"* ““ importsnM 

or ea^ Item. It is stressed that a common underetendine of the 

^HddiUo^ ofT ^tween the appraisee and the appraiser. 

“ of terminology to elaborate the item would, it is felt 

if ^ the teach;™ duSg 

the ongmal process which esteblished these three lists of criteria! 

SLh lut ZT" ” 

deviations are computed on four teacher groups classi- 
fied by the numW of years of experience. Only the 8-11 and 12 and 
over, are applicable for merit salary purposes ’ 

« emph.^ that th. dsviations ^m the mean dstermin. 

Th«r<J® not determine the number 
beVeiving the merit award, at 

L'^* *^” * '^f'blo ton tbo fint and second merit awards ate those 
who score not b» thm, 0.75 and 1.76 stand.nl deviattons abov^X 
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4 

respective of thwr own experience group. Percentagewise, 
this is approx^ately 25 percent of the group for the first merit award 
and w additional 5 percent for the second. The top 5 percent are 
described as superior teacheirs, the next 25 percent as considerably of 
moderately above average. 


Summit 


Evaluation Policy 


1. Produces a numerical score as a summary of the teacher evaluation. 

2. Evaluates the teacher's contribution to activities outside the classroom. 

3. Makes no provision for self-evaluation as a part of the merit rating. 

The Summit evaluation program is marked by its emphasis upon 
(1) a need for unifoynn techniques and standards which are agreed 
upbn and understood by both the teacher and the evaluator, and (21 
a comprehensive position analysis of the public school teacher. 

Certain characteristics are apparent as a result of these two 
emphases. The recording of factual data, the preparation of a final 
rating, and the evaluator-teacher interview are considered to bo 
amenable to rather formal, standcud, and uniform procedural instruc- 
tions. Second, the performance appraisal manuid used in Summit 
indicates that the rating should precede the interview. This would 
appear to be a denial of the importance of a self-evaluation approach. 
Lastly, the appnusal guido^ quite detailed in terms of format and 
stresses the importance of a position analysis or job description of 
the teacher. This position analysis, is not, however, basically dif- 
ferent in substance from the criteria used in Canton, Ladue, or Rich. 

kdajor responsibilities of the teacher and their relative weights 
for evaluation purposes are: 


Character development 

Qaaeroom management. 

Curriculum development 

Dally preparation 

Knowled^ of subject matter 

Public relstions 

Pupil evaluation 

Pupil-teaoher relationshipe 

Sohoolwide and systemwide effectiveness 
Techniques of instruotion.. 


Rdatim wtifU 
2 
2 

1 

.... 2 
3 
1 
1 
3 

2 
3 


From these 10 criteria, Summit produces a total rating score. 
Critical scores are established, and the achievement of a sufi^ciendy 
high rating score enables the teacher to be eligible for the merit 
awards as well as the Master Teacher Classification. 


1 


i 
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Weber 


Epaluation Policy 

«~«-»riUc.l for KTlrry detenoiootloo 1, ,K.t 
aeveioped. However, a numerical summation of the claAsrAnm 
Mon put of tMwloatioB Is prorhicod. olMroom oboorvo- 

' *■ V"“ •!>«, •*ool' 

3. LitUe proviaioA f* self-evaluaUon is made. 

4. Participati<y tie merit program is voluntary on the part of the teacher. 

Although Weber does not develop a final numerical ratinir for 
^a^ pur^ses, li does make a strong effort to quantify, or meMure 
teachmg effectiveness. The classroom observation procedure which 

dfetrils^ stimctiired of the six 

the critical incidence procedu^ 

For those who agrw m a formal statement in writing to pSSnate’ 
^room observations are made about 8 times a year. XtCn 
teams are u^d, with one of the observers Lally b^ the 
^eris pnncipal. These teams are not permanent and conskt of 
pimcipals, superviMrs, and consultante. Each abservation lasts a 
m i nimum of 30 and a maximum of 40 minutes. 

ne obeerration iDstrument ia divided into Bec«ons, with ««h 
section conrapon^ to a 5-minute time interval, the instrument 
^^provision fmS such intervals. A code is then provided^thj 
^beerver to mark the occurrence of certain specified behavior as it 
occim, <» does not occur, during each 5-minute intervaL 
^e ob^er malm the coding; the other maintains a record of 
wbal and nonverbal mteraction between the pupOs and the teacher 
F^wmg tte t^tion of the observation per^, . 

observer dso codes the observation instrument «d ^m thTZ “ 
a consensus, obsorvation code is prepared All nnt.Aa on/i j ^ta_ 
are thm given to_tl» Merit Study Offiw for inclusion ta the^t^rt 

“*■ “*««"»«»». U.® teacher has an tater- 

TOW with one of the o^eis, and any comments which he wishes 

to have mse^ mto the file are then prepared. This interview is 

«“»«““0 *«.wth programs 

^ The classroom observation recordings thus becomA thm 

Additional infer- 

1. National teacher Examinations. 

2. Pupil Achievement Tests. 

8. A recorded statement of time spent in out-of-dass aoUvitles. 

4. A personnel data sheet of educaUon, experience, writings, etc. 
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6. A teacher’s “List of Imposed Variables,” which includes factors which 
tend to limit the teacher’s degree of effectiveness and over which he has 
no control. 

The observation code plus the “List of Imposed Viiriables” consti- 
tuCe the major determinants for consideration in the^evelopment of 
the final merit rating. A final interview b held wkh the Merit 
Salary Study Director. 

The Weber definition or stand^ for ^ective teaching is based 
upon the seven conditions for effective learning as Outlined by IVftnd- • 
sen.* They equate effective te'achmg with adequate consideration 
by the teacher to: ^ 

1. Maturity and abilities of the child. 

2. Teacher-guidance in showing or in arranging conditions for self-discovery 
or how to accomplish goals effectively. 

3 . Goal-directed drill and practice. 

4 . Perception of the effects of provisional trials. 

6. Provision for generalisation and transfer. 

6. Motivation. 

7 . Fr^dom from anxiety and distorting activities. 

These seven conditions then become the basis for a tabulation or 
frequency count of the number of coded incidents occurring during 
the observation period, or the total of the “critical incidents” re- 
corded during the 5-minute time segments. 

Finally, it should be noted that the teacher’s effectiveness is evalu- 
ated almost "solely in terms of classroom behavior. Extra-class 
activities are evaluated on a defined time variable, but these are 
exclusively school activities. . ‘ ^ 

Children Lnarn: An Bdncttkmal P8yeholoc7>. New York, MoOnw-HUI 


Chapter V 
Summary 

^^HERE ARE several major points which may bo discussed in terms 

A of the material present^ in' the preceding chapters. Basically, 
these points are concerned with the need for a careful delineation of 
goals, policies, and procedures through which merit salary programs 
emerge fi^m the area of principle into operational existence in a given 
school system. And as has been suggested, the value of a merit 
policy over any other salary policy should be determined by the goals 
of that policy. Thus, there must be a careful distinction between 
accepting or rejecting merit salary policies on the basis of (1) merit 
pro^^ as opposed to (2) the merit salary principle. The future 
of merit salary programs as being a partial, or total, solution to the 
entire teacher compensation problem might better be discussed on 
the basis of the goals of the merit salary program rather than upon 
the program itself. 

The Distinction Between Merit Programs and the Merit 
Principle 

Certainly a good deal of the controversy which surrounds discus- 
sions of merit salary programs for teachers centers on the techniques 
and deuces through which a teacher is rated and then paid in accord- 
ance with that rating. The rating procedure, the amount of the 
salary differential, and the frequency of the observations exemplify 
such program characteristics. Although these regulatory tools are 
important and necessary, they are only a method of implementation 
and niust follow rather than precede any disci^ion over the need for 
a merit salary program. It is assumed that merit salary programs 
are established because of a need which has arisen out of a dissatis- 
faction with current salary policies. 

And, too frequently, dissatisfaction with current salary policies 
has entered on characteristics of the school program whose causal 
relationship with salary policies is open to question. It has been 
stressed within this text that the need for and the existence of sound 
staff ev^uation, supervisory, and development programs are not 
necessarily a function of the salary program. It is true that one 
procedure for the improvement of these programs may bo a 
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in salary policy. However, this change need not be viewed as the 
sole alternative. 

A second major di^tisfaction with current salary policies has been 
stated as their inability to reward superior service. Merit salaries 
are then proposed as a means of encouraging, identifying, and re- 
wardmg such service on a differential basis. 

In ^th of these two areas of dissatisfaction, there may exist a 
iMK of distinction between merit salaries and the rating, or evalua- 
tion, through which the salary is determined. If this distinction is 
accepted, it bewmes possible to look at the merit salary poUcy con- 
cept as something discrete from other reward programs. The ques- 
tion then centers ^und the nature of the uniqueness of a merit 
smary program which no other salary structure has to offer and to 
alternative. The issue of merit salaries becomes 

solidined. 

The i^ptance of the uniqueness of the principle of merit salaries 
.for teachers may take the following route. First, it may deny the 
previous refutation of a one-to-one relationship between improve- 
ment of instruction and differentiatod salaries on the basis of per- 
formance. The relationship is accepted through the assumption 
that such a salary differential does indeed motivate superior per- 
forman^. Second, and perhaps more important, is the effort to 
establish the god of a merit policy outside the instructional improve- 
rnent area. This, of course, is exemplified by the position which 
views the automatic salary schedule as being contradictory to the 
economic system of to Nation and for which the teacher should 
se^e as a model. This is not a position frequently utilized during 
sda^ discussions. Yet, one interesting feature of it is that in a 
Nation with a highly decentralized educational system, relying upon 
the resources and aspirations of the individual community, it has 
received little attention as a support for a position favorable to 
merit salary programs. It has the advantage of providing both the 
umqueness which is necessary for a justification and it also is outside 
of the “burden of proof” question. 

iTrc ^'*®' salary programs for teachers becomes more 

solidified as this question of uniqueness is resolved. Their value 
can ^ better discussed when, or if, such a uniqueness can be estab- 
lished and then weighed against the alternatives. 

The Search for Objectivity In Evaluation 

The effort by many districts with merit salary programs, and this 
may well apply to those without, to strive for a high degree of speci- 
ficity m their evaluation procedures is apparent when these procedures 
are e x a min ed. Perhaps this effort is associated writh the rather 
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I large teetiiig programs carried on in the schools, or with the develop- 
ments m more efficient teaching devices. And, certainly, salary 
advances m mdustry have been closely related to increased proW 
^ tivity per employee. To assume that teacher performance can be 
^measu^ ^y be the reflation of a need for greater efficiency in the 
^educational system. To implement this assumption, there must be 
^developed descriptions of the goals of education as well as the responsi- 
bilities of the teacher in fulfilling those goals. Whether this can, or 
mpre im^rtant should, result in the development of measurable 
c^na of teacher effectiveness as has been suggested is a question 
worthy of study. 

A criticism of the attempt to measure teacher effectiveness does 
not in any way su^^est a lack of importance of staff evaluation pro- 
-ams or that differences in effectiveness are not identifiable. Yet, 
the apparent difference in approach to determination of effectiveness 
^emenced within the preceding chapters is a significant one. 
Whether one ia to be considered as an “interim” procedure en route 

4- !!ur ^ proposition which was not discussed within the 

r; f«t. But for any group considering teacher evaluation programs, 
to early decision on which of the two approaches to follow should 
be qmte necessary. 

The Future of the Teacher Salary Structure 

The entire reward system for teachers is a complex of such factors 
as salaries, hinge benefits, status, class load, responsibility, and 
security, among others. The salary structure is obviously an im- 
iwrtant segment of this total structure. The need for a general 
elevation of salaries as a' means of improving instruction through the 
reenutment tod retention of capable teachers is wdl known. The 
direction which these improvements should take are of local. State, 
and national concern. 

Of important concern within the total teacher compensation prob- 
lem IS the provision of adequate maximum salaries for teachers which 
wiU serve as one incentive to the extent that the schools can compete 
more satisfactorily than now for their staff. One solution would bo 
to elevate the maximums for the entire profession, assuming that the 
NaUon would be able to support such an effort. If this elevation is 
to be of a significant amount, it is apparent that necessary funds 
would be of a prohibitive amount, oven if it wore a desirable goal. 

One alternative to this general raising of the maxuhums is to provide 
for some differentiation on a selective basis, presumably according to , 
the performance level. It is at this point in the much larger problem 
of teacher compmsation that the istoe of merit wftlariee enters the 
discussion. The fact that the encouragement and rewarding of 
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superior performance on a differential salary basis may be accomplished 
through mews other' than merit salary policies has been previously 
stoted. Which is the best means is another question. The school 
districts cooperating with the preparation of this bulletin have accepted 
the merit salary approach as the most appropriate salary policy. 
Other districts have approached the problem of salary differentiation 
through other means. 

The merit salary question is but one part of the entire reward 
system and of the total salary structure. However, it is of sufficient 
interest as an innovation to warrant its inclusion as one part of any 
discussion of the total teacher compensation problem. 


Chapter VI 

Extracts From Programs 

'T^HERE ARE certain features which particularly highlight each 
of these six districts. One such feature from each program has 
been selected for presentation in the form of a reproduction of written 
material fpm ea<^ district. 

Canton 

History of the Development of an Evaluation Program for 
Teachers In Canton, Conn. 

A few years ago the teaching staff in Canton, Connecticut, considered at some 
len^h the relative merits of an evaluation system for teachers; that is, a system 
enabbng the responsible powers not only to reward more adequately those who 
do an excellent Job and those who are competent as the years go along, but also 

to improve teachers who are not doing satisfactory work or otherwise to release 
them. 

A few meetings were held involving the superintendent, the principals, and 
repiwntatives from the teachers group. A considerable amount of spade 
work was done and a draft of an evaluation sheet was drawn. After further 
analysis it was decided by all concerned — board of education, school administra- 
tion and teaching staff— that the town was not ready at that particular time to 
incorporate a system of evaluation which would be reflected in salary. 

In the next next two or three years, evaluation was discussed informally but 
no i»rticular progress was made. Nevertheless, a representative group from the 
teachers and the board of education did meet periodically to discuss various 
personnel problems. Such meetings established a closer relationship and brought 
about a clearer unders^ding of the functions of each in the operation of a school 
system. (Understanding is of primary importance before evaluation of 
personnel can be seriously considered.) 

In tho'Iatter part of 1966, the teacher-board committee met again to 
utuie salary adjustments. Part of the discussion centered about teacher evalu- 
ation and the effect it would have upon the' system. Both the board of education 
and the teacher representatives agreed that two factors form a basis frbm which 
merit springs— one, an adequate ealary baee, and the other, useful and sound 
criteria that define the attributes of a competent teacher. It was considered 
paramount that the evaluation should not, and could not, be placed on a competi- 
tive basis. Teachers would have to be evaluated in relation to established criteria 
and not in relation to each other. 

An adequate salary base, meeting with the approval of the board of education 
and the teachers, was established. An Evaluative Criteria Committee, consisting 
of seven teachers, four board members and four administrators, was formed to 
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oa^ on rese^h and to oonstruot the evaluative criteria. The teacher memben 
of ^e commit^ were elected by the teachers* association and represented aU 

‘ «« «hctod bj ,1, 


I of each meeting 


wa^m t! meeting, it was decided that the minutes of e 

would be made available to all staff members and that other staff and board mom” 
^couWatt^dany meetings. Various merit plans 

° meetings a paper enUUed “The CJalifomia State- 

Teacher Competence” was presented. The areas identified with cJm- 
latency not only clearly defined but also broad in scope. Bewwe ?Ws 

tSl*d*^* dealt directly with teaching competence it was accepted as the basto^for 
the development of evaluative criteria. “ 

reworked, the committee 
^ ® chaUenge, with many ramification 

and of wnous consequence. Careful scruUny became the by-word 

^of the criteria was presented, committee mlembem were almost ^ypereritM 
of the content, interpretation and wording. ypercrujcal 

Finally, the criteria were completed and ready for piesentaUon. A conv with 

SiTi^emS^ 'orco-ment, wn sent to every teacL in the system a^d’tT!^" 
bo^ membm. Each was urged to consider these criteria moet carefuUv and to 
Srttaff ® oomments or suggestions. A reply was request from 

♦ ^ 1 ,” teacher the opportunity to state his position 

returned the comment sheets with observations. iCcom^ 

S^SoIXl ^®'^®"‘“®* ®*“”8es suggested were made, and the new ideas 
the^S“tI^ “®‘ ‘•‘® of classifying the various major areas of 

*u.b “u l**:^”* “r 

u** *|» B“Mbig Wnoipab would oaoume Um mojor reopoiWbiatjTii ib/ovS^ 
tion of teachers and that a Personnel Review Board would be established to review 
any situation where it was felt necessary by a faculty member. 

^ter tUrty^meetings, the EvaluaUve Criteria Committee had completed its 
*“** presented the finished product to aU concerned. Both the board 
^u«Uoo «d the *•“ "‘bwi. ..d o»IuuU« 

What has been our experience over a period of five years? One in the firkt 

bettw umkrstandings. Two, approximately 21 percent of the staff received 

fSh*v^^*’d“S‘ ^ ^®”®“‘ throe years, 24 percent thJ 

leadeisMn end** l^'cent in 1961-62, the fifth year. Three, instructional 
teadei^p and supfrviMry service increased subetantiaUy. The principals not 

nly became more closely associated with their respective staff but also with their 
programs and the attendant results. dui ajso with their 

TlSdsJil[?°*’*‘**r‘dI evaluation program has been given in some detaU. 
detoil is required to demonstrate that the process must be a careful one and 

it is at times lengthy and laborious. Ou?experieiTlul sh^t^rti^ 
toportant facts must be understood if success is to be achieved. One an evalua- 
tion plan must not be instituted overnight, nor can it be thrust upon the staff. 
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Preferably, it should come from the grass roots level and be arrived at cooperatively. 
Two, its goals must be to improve teachers and to provide better instructional 
services; and certainly not be punitive in nature or intent. Three, the policies, 
procedures and machinery for implementation must be clearly understood by all 
concerned. If these factors are taken into account and if patience and under- 
standing are exercised, then an evaluation plan related to teacher salary can 
become a reality. f 

Ladue 

Ladue has based its salary policy of merit pay upon its statement 
of the purpose of public education. The purpose is defined as follows: 

The fundamental purpoee of public education in this country is to promote 
the total development of chfldren and youth so that they may adjust and contrib- 
ute to the democratic way of life. Two concepts are involved: First, a concept 
of human development which pertains to the “whole individual,’* and, second, a 
concept of democracy as a “way of life.’’ 

The *^hole individual’’ idea is based upon sound peycholoigcal principles and 
holds much promise for the success of democratic living. It takes account of 
the fact that human beings grow as integrated wholes rather than by parts and 
that the intellectual, social, emotional, physical, and moral aspects of their develop- 
ment are all dependent upon one another. Strong school programs provide for 
all aspects of growth at the sante time, although emphasis is placed upon intel- 
lectual development which includes the knowledges and skills necessary for good 
social adjustment. Intellectual, social, emotional, physical, and moral growth 
all contribute to the total development of children and youth and make it possible 
for them to live better with other people. 

The democratic way of life,’’ as exemplified in this country, is a plan to govern 
the affairs of the p^eopJe. The political, social, economic, and moral aspects of 
the plan require definition in terms of popular concepts to that the purpoee of 
public education can be more clearly understood. 

The political aspect may be defined as; “A form of government in which supreme 
power is retained by the people and exercised indirectly through representatives 
of the people.’’ Laws are made by the people or by their representatives rather 
than by an individual. 

The social aspect includes two basic tenets. The first pertains to STOial position. 
It holds that our society is dynamic rather than static and contains no permanent 
ruling class by virtue of heredity or inheritance. An individual may move from 
one strata of society to another depending upon his desires, capabilities and efforts. 

The second tenet deals with human relations and pertains to the method through 
which people are governed. • It holds that those affected by a policy should share 
in formulating that policy. This does not mean that those affected by a decision 
should share in making the decision. It does mean that either someone in a status 
position or one of the group affected should assume the responsibflity of moving 
decisions in terms of the policy formulated. 

The economic aspect is conceived to be a capitalistic system of economy based 
upon TOmpetitive endeavor which permits freedom of choice in selecting a mcatiQ 
of livelihood. Individual initiative and enterprise are encouraged and rewarded. 
Except for controls imposed by law, determined through democratic political 
processes, and for the restraints of social and moral codes set by society and 
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by hiB own conscience «n individusl mny conduct his effnin as he 

The moral asp^t is based upon the ethics of the Judaeo-Christian culture and 

of UT** k? 1: "^***’ It reUtea to the conscience 

othtra! personal life as weU as his relationship with 

^ In^vldual who deviates from the Ethic unknowingly may be considered 
to ^ amor^ and is not affected by a conscience since he ta not aware of wrow 
‘“dividual who knowingly deviates from the Ethic may be con- 
sidered to be immoral and is affected by conscience. 

The democratic way emphasises “the freedom and (feifty of the individual " 
i Cquality of opiwi^unlty,’' and “the individual’s respon^bllity to his fellowmen ” 

ofthe niTr***^ T P®°Pl® who are a part of it. The function 

^ ^rpetuate and work to improve democracy by develop- 

It work!^***^° **** ‘***^*^’ understanding, and wfllingness to make 

Rich 

Rich has endeavored to relate the merit salary program and evalua- 
tion procedi^ mth a professional and personal growth program. It 
has done this tough the provision of an extended contract which 
mvites the tewher to participate in a district-finahced, long-range 
program of pro/ereional development. An example of such a program 
as submitted and approved at Rich, foUows. It is not reproduced 
in Its entuoty, but includes certain pertinent sections of a 4-year 
^^am as outlined by a Division JI teacher currently on the Rich 

Some aims for the forthcoming 4 years which have grown out of 
expenence and opportunity at Rich follow; 

Pricgrams of Activities 

Summer 1960 

A John Hay fellowship at Bennington CoUege. A discussion of a few 

^at books. Courses in .American philosopby and tbe criticism of 
poetry. 

Summer 1981 

A «un^er of travel, including a visit to the Soviet Union if visas are 
ft Vftll Aui6 • 

Summer 196t 

A oonMbution to the Rich summer program teaching in the humaniUee 
or in language, working out an “unschooUsh” oouiae « rr>«n..g »nd 
appropriate In a relaxed summer atmosphere. 

Summer 1968 

A Bummw of study at a Russian institute sponsored by the National 
G^e^ the University of Indiana or Middlebury 

SabbaUeol Year 196S-64 

A selection among these possibilities: 

Exchange teachership to Russia, Britain, or France 
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John H«7 fellowihlp at Tale 

Travel to Europe, Africa, Asia, Australia 

Some Specific Gontributlone for Which To Strive 

LiUnUur* 

To eipand the Inslghte gained and the teohnlquee of selectivity and dls* 
oovery applied in the English honors program 

To direct a more discr imin at in g and appealing program of reading and 
discuaeion of literature ^ 

To encourage a greater intereat in literature among studenta of all levels 
by urging not formal analysis but the test of subjective experience 
Hi$tory 

To redne the course in modem history,, urging that history be viewed as 
the vital and corrective study behind current affairs 

To promote the sense of discovery in the study of modem history and 
give it the vitality and popularity it currently enjoys at Oxford and 
Cambridge 
Longuag$ 

^ To strengthen the Russian program by a cautious expansion of techniques 

related to the particular bents and skills of the da— and by developing 
material for advanced classes and individual and adult students of 
Russian 
Tht kumanUi«$ 

To urge not only the distinctions but also the unity of litemture and 
^ history 

t 

To excite incoming freshmen with the enjoyment of learning 

By an imaginative selection of books to read and Ideas to explore, to give 
them a good start toward a program of substance in the humanities 
Compoiiiion 

To create the proper atmosphere and offer abundant opportunity to 
practice good writing 

By constructive criticism of student writing to eliminate 'the gross, the 
redundant, the effected, the sensational, the ornamental in their writing 
and save only the sensitive 

The Area of Student ReeponaibiUty 

To encourage among students self-disclpUne and a sense of responsibility 
rather than mere obedience to rules 

To encourage Ip class and in student council a greater participation in school 
and olassroo^life ** 

To encour^e among students a more constant, enlightened, and constructive 
system of evaluation and self-evaluation 

Summit 

Su mmi t developed its personnel appraisal program through the em- 
ployment of a management consultant firm. As previously noted, the 
pn^pram is marked by a position analysis of the teacher. This position 
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andysb include 10 major responsibilities, with each major resnonsi 
bihty being divided into a series of key duties * ^ 

of “ DaUy PreparaHon. The standard 

«»ponaibility is met when the preparatio^ 

adequate to achieve the objective of the di>?B lesson. 

Key Dudea 11 

'■ ^ ''M *“ «»Wb«t, to 

* WtloM for almoltonoou, group 

SS.u'!“‘^ >>«<olp.Uop In .ho ptonoi^ pr„«. „ 

5. Pito dnU, pinn Into «tobU.hnd tonoblng 4>lt wHUn tbo oourno of .tod, 
*■ JlTtaSr'' ood ooppU.. for 

-Uffor^oto for the d.. 

average, and gifted leaner. / 

arrangement in order to uae effectively resource 

"■ f« “-poUo* ■o.tori.I. nrudlnbl. 

Weber 

I program is characterized most significantlv 

Obwvation Code. The cdlumm in the tS mcUot 
are coded by one obaerver in accordance vrith dareification ^deV 

rrHi^?*^ oo^g developed at Weber. Each column repr^nto a 
5-minute penod of obeervabon in the daeatoom. The lower aecUon 
» ^ coded with the code repreaenting an ordinal uZZr^ 
5-nunute obaervation period in which the particular 
"“i "j ■"*' part of the form (on pag« 

two^Wre.'""'’*^ ® ““ obeervabon by the aecond of tte 


Weber— 1st Grade— Random Grouped 

January 25 1962 

Mid 0“ wall of'penguin 

nriniMi^n h ***^8*^ riding, sDowmaa, saowflakes, numbers chart, stories 
P charts, igloos and eskimo, seisnce comer, country store, farm fanim.i. 
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1:16— Teacher asks class what we were talking about yesterday. Teacher 
holds up chart displaying money. Teacher and class count aloud number of 
pennies make a dime. Teacher questions, pupil answers. Teacher structures 
class. Teacher points to various coins and class teU what it is. Teacher has 
table with items to seU. Toy doll, 10^, buttons, 1^, box, 14^. As Teacher 
holds up item class tells how muph it costs. 1:17— Boy acting as storekeeper. 
Girl goes to store and buys item and makes right change. Teacher comments 
on items, various ones will buy and class iftne*'" 

1:20 Class continues to go to store to buy items from storekeeper. This 
continues. Teacher assists various pupils to make right change in money 
Teacher asks pupU to help a boy buy pig and wolf at store. Class enjoy thta 
means of teaching money and value. Boys go to store with money and buy 
item at store. Teacher orients class members. Teacher comments about boy 
having to go home for more money to buy what he wanted. Class 
Teacher points to chart on money to explain problem. Pupil acting as stored 
keeper gives right change back to buyer. 

1:26— Class move into new activity. Each table goes to shelf and gets work 
book. ■ Unit in work is on money. Teacher tells class page number to work on 
Teacher moves about assisting Individuals. Teacher questions, pupil answers 
on picture of money. Class holds up hands to answer. Teacher uses 
bJackboard to write 5 cents to show class how to do work. Teacher questions 
pupil answers. Teacher says all right. Right answer on line. Teacher ques> 
tions, pupU answers. Teacher says “Good". Teacher cautions class not to teU 
answers aloud unless called on. Teacher questions, pupil answers how many 
pennies make a real nickel. Teacher shows real nickel. Teacher shows one 
nickel Md three pennies. Calls for someone to give right answer. Pupil does 
this. This continues. 

1 ^^Teacher calls for answer. Clajjs gives answer aloud. Teacher questions, 
pupil answers. Pupil raises hand to answer. This continues. Teacher question 
pupil answers. Pupil says yes. .1:31— Teacher has class change activity and 
put work book away. Teacher hands out paper to group leaders of each table 
Teacher moves table out of way. Teacher structures class on next assignment! 
Teacher asks class to put papers and pencils down. Teacher says “We are 
waiting for everyone." 

1:33— Teacher structures class. Teacher orients class. Teacher asks what is 
a penguin, ^pll says it is white and black, has beak, etc. Has orange beak. 
Teacher continues to have class tell all they know about penguins. Teacher 
questions, pupil answers. Discussion continues. 

1 :3^Teacher and class continue to discuss about penguins. Teacher compares 
penguins to size of little girl. Class laughs about penguins waddling when they 
walk. Teacher asks class to get ready to write. 

West Hartford 

West Hartford has made a great effort to provide an objective, 
statistical measureinent of teaching behavior. A summary of the 
West Hartford merit appraisal program was presented to the 1962 
meeting of the American Education Research Association by the 
West Hartford superintendent of schools. This summary included 
the following material: 
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Safeguards 

To |>uuro the greatest possible degree of accuracy in appraisals, a number of 

special features were built into the new plan. » numoer of 

“d adminis- 

* **.\?**** o' ®8fe«“e“t «s to relative importance. Via 

A TOo^acation of ^urstone’s equal^ppearing-interval rating procedure, 60 items 
out of an original bst of 140 were retained. 

^ ^*®“® ®*®^’ prepared. These are to be 
otat^ in use 7 wly, but aiiy teacher may request a second appraisal by a second 
appraiser on either one of the two non-cuniently used alternate forma. 

T^, ^h appraiser must discuss results with the teacher before submitting 
the 'o>^ 'or scoring. Further, he must secure signature from the teacher to 

knollJ5il®nf ^®***‘®' ***® *®“®**®^ appraiser has 

knowledge of the item values (even though these were assigned, in the 6rst 

instance, on the basis of teacher and administrative opinion). 

oolT.HlSn <dl teachers are made annuaUy. This insures the 

*“ ““ * »•" >«“*• 

^th, item ratings are adjusted for dilTerences in rater discriminabUity. To 
ewh item any one of five responses may be given. One principal may see many 
difference among teachers. Another may see few. To make final appraisal 
reults inde^ndent of difference in rater discriminability, each appraiser's item 

traMformed to a distribution with a predetermined common mean, 
standard deviation and variance. ' 

Sixth, teacWng merit is determined by the extent to which each item reponse 
^ffers from the mean item reponse for aU teachers In an appropriate experience 
reference group. Teachers are divided into four experience groups: (1) G-2 
yearn; (2) ^7 years; (3) 8-11 years; (4) 12 years and over. The Wet Hartford 
exp^Ynce ****° M«ume gradual increee in teaching effectivenee with 

On a preli^nary (and anonymous) trial of the appraisal forms, teachers with 
ff^ter experience did. In general, receive the higher ratings. Adjustment for 

ni ?f *“ “ analogous to that used in developing the Stanford- 

inet intelligence tet. Item weights are adjusted so that a teacher’s performance 
facoinpared ody with that of other teachers in a comparable experience group. 
This is done in such manner, however, that the final appraisal score can be 
co-mingled, for comparative purposes, with scores of aU other teachers regardless 
of experience. This adjustment, which is one of the two most dirtinctive 
Hartford appraisal plan, lies at its very heart or core. The 
fact that there was a change in proportion of favorable response according to 
ei^ricnc^nd the fact that this development sequence could be utQised as 
a basic crtteriqp in terms on which to validate or standardize the appraisal forms 
is one of the most significant outcomes of our West Hartford studies. 

Seventh, the final and effective item weights are those assigned coUectively by 
^here and adnrinistrators. As stated earlier. aU appraisal items bad to surrive 
a mo^fied equd-appearing-interval sorting procedure. By advance a^ment 
mth teachera, the mean item ratings resulting were to become the effective 
ng weights. Therefore, once the adjustments for experience had been-made. 
item response variances were multiplied by the agreed-upon effective weights? 
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This caused each Item to contribute to the total appraisal score in accord with 
its own variance, this variance having been made proportional to the desired 
effective weight. 

Eighth, all appraisal scores were adjusted for variation in rater leniency or 
severity in rating. West- Hartford has, in general, one appraiser per school. On 
the assumption that schools are staffed equaUy, the appraisal scores for each 
school were transformed to a distribution having a predetermined common 
mean (100) and predetermined common standard deviation (.20). 

Ninth, teachers to qualify for merit awards must secure appraisal scores which 
deviate by stipulated amounts from the mean appraisal score of 100. This is 
the second of the two most distinctive features of the West Hartford appraisal 
plan. All teachers with tenure are eligible for one or two merit award increments. 
The first can be secured at the eighth step or anytime thereafter when earned. 
The secobd can be secured at the twelfth step or anytime thereafter when earned, 
provided that he has previously qualified for the first merit increment. To 
qualify for the first increment, a teacher must secure an appraisal score 0.76 
standard deviation units above the mean appraisal score of 100, i.e., Il6. To 
qualify for the second merit Increment, a teacher must secure an appraisal score 
1.75 standard deviation units above the mean appraisal score of 100, I.e., 136. 
When appraisal scores are normally distributed, approxhnately 23 percent of 
the teachers can qualify for a first merit increment; about 4 percent for the 
second. The important feature is that the greater the pressure for high appraisal 
scores, the greater the leftward (or low-score) skewing of the distribution and 
the less the proportion of teachers who qualify for merit increments. In most 
appraisal systems penalties, if any, seem to accrue to teachers with severe 
appraisers. In the West Hartford appraisal plan penalties, if any, will accrue 
to teachers with the more lenient appraisers. There is already ample evidence 
that this device worked as intended. Principals who were over-lenient in 1961 
have vowed that they will not make this mistake when preparing their 1902 
appraisals. 

t 

Tenth, all results are subjected to thorough and continuous analysis. These 
are reviewed at weekly meetings held by a central committee with teacher 
representation. This committee invites, receives, and acts on suggestions and 
makes recommendations whenever appropriate. These are submitted to the 
Superintendent of Schools for his and, if necessary, for Board of Education 
approval. / 


Principles of Merit Salary and Evaluation Programs 

Several of these six districts have prepared statements of principles 
necessary for the esta bl i shm ent and development of a merit program. 
These statements include: 

Ladue 

Principles of a Salary Schedule 

a. The schedule should be adequate to maintain a professional standard of 
living. Every teacher needs a salary sufllciently large to provide proper 
food, attractive clothing, comfortable shelter, and security for the future. 
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A Bubefatent salary is not adequate. Teachers must find It possible to 
cultural and educational resources if the chOdien with 

ri? ^ ^ *®'*°®* experiences which are ribh, wholesome 

&nd in keeping with their out-of-echool ezperiencee. * 

t). m sc^ule should provide for remuneration and Advancement on the 

basis of competency, experience, training, and ovenOl value to the school 
sysvem* 

c. ^mpetency should be determined by the administrative staff on the 
basis of criteria developed by teachers and administrators. 

d. The schedule should provfde salaries which wiU aUract outstandinir 
people and encourage them to remain in the school system. 

e. Increments leading from minimum to maximum salaries should be laree 
enough to serve as incentives for improvement. 

Eysli]Atloii-~Recoiiiiiieodcd Procedures 


a. Evaluation must be made by professional persons who— 

(1) Are train^ in educational administration, educational methods, 
and have developed a phUosophy of education consistent with that 
of the school sjrstem. 

(2) Are in direct professional contact with persons being evaluated. 

(3) Understand the role of the teacher in the total school program and 

ej^uate, without bias or prejudice, the effectiveness of that indi- 
viduaL 


(4) Have adequate time available for classroom visitations and con- 
ferences. 

(6) Are adept in the methods of counseling. 

(6) Are familiar with the objectives and the traditions of the school 
sjrstem. 

b. Evaluation must be oontinuous. 

An evaluation should bo a continuous process, rather than a periodic 
pr^ure, and should caU for constant appraisal of aims and techniques 
wito r^mpiendatlons for future progress. Self-evaluation is a vital 
part of this process. Such continuous . evaluation demands a clear 
u^erstrading between the evaluator and the teacher of the many 
factors involved. In order to develop and maintain such understanding 
the following techniques are suggested: 

(1) Orientation conferences 

(2) Subsequent conferences 

(3) Meetings concerning the evaluation program 

(4) Classroom visitations and general observation 

c. Evaluation must bo amenable to record. 

4» ^ 


Rich 

Some Principles of Merit PRy 

1. ^y statement concerning merit pay must be simple, direct, and concise. 
The program clearly stonds alone. There is no room for “merit plus 
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base p» 7 ." The entire program must be merit, and each teacher must 
be “on merit.*' 

2. The program must be based entirely on teacher effeetiveneea. It it 
not how many items or activities the teacher covers, but rather how 
well he does in those to which he was assigned, whether or not by mutual 
consent. 

3. Merit pay may include effectiveness (a) over greater numbers, (6) in 
key positions, (c) in one-of-a-kind, poeition, (d) degree of replacement 
possibility; but the main emphasis must remain on teaching and in the 
school as a whole. 

4. The teacher must have an effective part in all merit rating. 

5. The merit program must be designed specifically for each school system. 
It is virtually impossible to select a program from another system and 
expect it to Im comidetely effective. 

6. The merit program costs money. In the natural process of selection, 
the poorer teachers are sloughed off and the staff is upgraded substantially. 

7. The normal curve of probability ceases to exist after the fifth year of 
the program; the “average raise” ceases to be meaningful after the 
third year of existence. 

8. The integrity of the evaluators must be unquestioned, including the 
self-evaluation of the teacher. 

9. Rating checklists are virtually useless in the merit evaluation plan. 
Summary anecdotal techniques appear to be the most trustworthy ap- 
proach at the present time. Merit rating demands a broad program of 
live observation of the classroom procedures and provision for easy 
conferences with inunediate supervisors. 

10. The program must have avenues of appeal. Every person whose 
progress appears to be less than his expectation quotient deserves 
lengthy, warm, cordial conferences concerning his evaluation. Every- 
person hired into the system must have the merit plan explained fuUy 
to himself and to his wife. 

11. The entrance salary program must be flexible to allow for experience or 
special fields. It must not specifically count credits, experience, or 
degrees in some places other than the school system in which the candidi|te 
proposes to teach. It should permit the doubling of the entrance salary 
within 10 years, preferably 7. 

12. A merit program may include those teachers who are invited to teach 
for mont^ and those who are invited to plan for a 12-month program. 
The latter may be one in which the teacher indicates professional growth 
rather than continued employment for the school district on a time 
basis. 

13. The program should provide for rapid increases to the top of a dollar 
level. Teachers should recognise then that salary increments in the 
15th, 20th, or even 30th year will be smaller and come less often than 
for those below the 10-year level. Teachers who show early that they 
are outstanding may be appealed to, through the laws of reason alone, 
not to expect the doubling of salary in fewer than 7 years. 

14. Evaluation of a total teaching staff must be done regularly, perhaps every, 
3 years, with supplemental evaluations more <tfteni A variation is to 
evaluate annually in the first 10 years of service, and every 3 years 
thereafter, with supplemental evaluation. 
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IS. The bade principle underlying the merit i^ogram assumes that differencee 
in teaching effectiveness are discernible and ought to be subject to 
differential salary awards. 

West Hartford 

l 

The following statement of guiding principles was presented by the 
superintendent of schools at the 1959 Merit Workshop held at 
Syracuse University. 

1. A merit pay plan it not likely to eueeeed unless a good baeie prqfeeeiond 
ealary tekedtde i» maintained . — ^It is an illusion to think that intr^uotion of 
merit pay will correct an inadequate basic salary plan or that it can be used 
as a scheme to reduce teachers* pay. Compensation for meritorious service 
should be something *'over and beyond** an already good schedule. 

2. The merit principle muet operate in all administrative actions pertaining to 
personnel — including inUial seleetion, evaluation for tenure, advancement on 
the schedule, promotion unthin the system, etc . — ^The professional administrative 
staff must have freedom to operate the school system on a merit basis and 
be tieo from outside interference by politically minded board members or 
others who may try to exert pressure or control. 

3. The prime principle underlying any merit pay plan should be the improve- 
metU of instruction . — A merit schedule should be b&seff on the assumption 
that instruction is the chief function of the school and that what happens to 
children in the teaching-learning process is all>important. Any plan for 
increasing the ceiling of opportunity should result in the recruitment of more 
of the able minds into teaching. Furthermore, it also offers a way of keeping 
superior teachers in the classroom where they can continue to grow and make 
their major contribution. Merit incentives are justifiable only to the 
extent they reward superior service; 

4. A merit system should not be adopted until after sufficient riudy, and then 
only upon thorough understanding and acceptance of a substantial mbjority of 
the gtaffi . — ^The climate for development of a merit pay plan is important. 
Teachers themselves must be involved in the process. It should be a 
cooperative program developed by all who are concerned. The staff must 
be open-minded and willing to examine evidence and give careful study to all 
proposals, rather than being forced to develop a plan under pressure. Failure 
is inevitable if an unwilling staff adopts,'prematurely, an unsound program 
impossible to administer. 

6. A merit pay plan must be adajded to local conditions . — ^There is no assurance 
that a successful plan in one school system can be transplanted to another.' 
There is no universal pattern. The philosophy behind the ifian and its 
method of operation must be worked out by those concerned. 

6. Any merit pay plan must have the complete understanding and support of ths^ 
administrative personnel, ths board of education, and the publie. — j^cause the 
superintendent, the principals, and other administrative officers will be chiefly 
responsible for the adndnistration of a plan, it is essential that the procedures 
proposed will be workable. In addition, the board of education will have to 
apiffove the necessary funds to operate the program. Consideration should 
also be given for informing the public and enlisting their understanding and 
support. 
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7. There ehot/ld be xoeUrdefined ttandarde of evahuHon agreed to and underetood 
by thoee who are to be evaluated. — The key to the suooesafal operation of a 
merit pay achedule is judgment based on evidence. Teachers should know 
the criteria by which they are to be judged. They should know where they 
stand and should be ftware of their strengths and weaknesses. Opportunity 
should be given, through conference, for teachers to review the facts. 

8. Extra merit awctrde ehotdd be eommeneurate with the value plaofd on 
superior eertiee. — ^They should be large enough to offer a real incentive. It is 
ridiculous to go through the process of selection only to offer a paltry sum to 
those chosen. 

9. Teachers, must have confidence in the competence and integrity of the adminiv 
tratioe staff or others responsible for evaluating teachers for , merit pay. — Programs 
are most successful where good teacher-administrator relations exist. Good 
teacher rapport with administrative personnel and staff harmony in the 
school system are essential. 

10. Sufficient administrative and supervisory personnel should be provided to 
insure adequate time for evaluation. — Boards of education cannot expect 
already overworked superintendents and principals to do an adequate job 
in administering a merit program without offering them sufficient adminis- 
trative help. It is more difficult to evaluate teaching service and relate it 
to the salary schedule than it is to advance teachers automatically on 
schedule in terms of credits earned and years of service. 

11. Final selection should be entrusted to more than one indmducd. — Rotating 
membership on a representative committee is more acceptable because it 
tends to minimise individual prejudice and bias. 

12. Teachers should be given the right to appeal.— They should know wherein 
they failed to measure up to established criteria. Procedures should be 
established for review by the superintendent or the board of education. 

13. Merit awards should bebasedonpredetermined criteria and not on percentage 
quotas. — A teacher who is eligible and qualified should not be denied a merit 
award because of some arbitrary limitation. 

14. Adequate safeguards should be established to provide continuity of program 
from one year to the next. — Except in unusual situations, thoroughly understood 
by the staff, failure to grant merit awards because of budget limitations will 
weaken staff morale and confidence in the merit program. 

15. Plans should be made for the continuous re-evaluation of any merit pay 
plan.— In spite of how carefully a plan is developed, imperfections will be 
indicated. Procedure should therefore bo established for periodic review 
and modification in the light of experience. 

16. Provision should be made for informing new ^ff members regardir^g the 
philosophy behind the merit plan, its application and the rights and obligations 
of aU for whom it is intended. — This is especially true in a growing school 
system where many new teachers are added each year. A plan can be well- 
conceived and approved by a staff and later lost because of failure to main- 
tain understanding and suppwt by new members joinihg the staff. 


